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My Recollections of William Garrott Brown 
JouHN SPENCER BAssETT 
Professor of History in Smith College 

It was in January, 1903, that I first saw William Garrott 
Brown, whom I had previously known as the author of a 
charming short life of Andrew Jackson and a remarkable 
essay on “The Lower South in American History.” It was 
then he paid his first visit to Trinity College, coming to make 
an address on Jackson to the students of the college and to 
read his essay, “The Foe of Compromise,” in the parlor of Mr. 
Benjamin N. Duke before an invited audience. For his visit 
we were much indebted to Professor W. P. Few, now president 
of the college, who became acquainted with Brown at Harvard 
and, like many another man, fell under his personal influence. 

It was Brown’s claim to distinction that he wrote the most 
graceful and informing historical style that came before me 
in the early years of this century. When a distinguished 
teacher of history heard one of Brown’s papers at a meeting 
of the American Historical Association, he wrote as follows: 
“T cannot forbear expressing the pleasure that I felt in hearing 
your paper at Washington the other day, except that it always 
exasperates me that another man should have such a power of 
language and statement! Everywhere I hear the same story— 
that W. G. Brown is one of the few men in the country who 
can actually write history.” 

If you would like to see what his style was like turn to the 
“Lower South” and read a page; and the opening paragraph 
will do as well as any. Listen to its smooth and limpid words: 








“I wish to discuss very broadly a certain quarter of the Union and 
the part it played in a certain period of American history; to describe 
a region commonly regarded as a sort of Nazareth, out of which only 
tasks and perplexities have come; to examine a civilization which 
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many have looked upon as foreign to American ideas; to review a 
political enterprise which has often been condemned as contrary to 
American principles. My aim is neither to defend nor to arraign. I 
wish to inquire whether that civilization and that political enterprise 
were a natural outcome of material conditions and of what went be- 
fore, not whether they were right or wrong. I wish to inquire whether 
the men and women of that time and region had the ordinary qualities 
of human nature, not whether they were better or worse than the men 
and women of other lands and times.” 


A mere scholar would have begun his book in a more solemn, 
if not a stilted, manner. He might have said that the history 
of the Gulf States had been neglected or misunderstood and 
that it was worth while to set it straight. Brown never had 
the vernacular of the graduate school. He did not write about 
“forces,” “institutions,” or “social and political development.” 
From his pen ran the plain and human narrative, as from the 
pen of Herodotus, of a man who knew and could talk. His 
the task to tell a simple tale. 

Another thing in “The Lower South” that made us love 
him before we saw him was the dedication to his brothers, 
Wilson Richard and Eugene Levert, “who stood aside to let 
me pass.” ‘To any Southerner born just after the war, the 
words have a significant meaning. How often was it necessary 
to select one for college and place the others in business! 

The sacrifice was justified in the results. William Garrott 
graduated when eighteen at Howard College, in his native 
town, Marion, Alabama, and in 1889 he entered the junior 
class at Harvard, graduating in 1891 with the highest honors 
in history. He took the master’s degree next year, but he 
seems to have had no desire to study for a doctorate. He was 
appointed to a position in the university library and held it 
until 1901. It was late in this term of nine years that he began 
to write books, his first effort being “An Official Guide to Har- 
vard University,” which appeared in 1899. Then came several 
things in rapid succession, a “History of Alabama,” 1900, a 
brief sketch of Andrew Jackson, 1900, a brief life of Ste- 
phen A. Douglas, 1902, “Golf,” 1902, “The Lower South,” 
1902, “The Foe of Compromise and Other Essays,” 1903, and 
“A Gentleman of the South,” 1903. This large output of first 
class work was all written, but not all published when he 
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visited Durham in January, 1903. As it turned out, these 
works constitute the cream of his literary achievement. 

Probably the most notable was the essay called “The Foe 
of Compromise,” a high-keyed and gripping discourse on that 
trait in a man which makes him unwilling to yield his will 
before adversity or opposition. It was very self-expressive 
and awakened a quick response in many of its readers. One 
of them, a sensitive Englishwoman, wrote: “The whole of it 
swayed me: I rose and fell with its thought and feeling. I 
understood from beginning to end. It is to me like a supreme 
vision of the tragedy and the greatness of the seeing soul’s 
passage through the immeasurable mystery of life.” In writ- 
ing to her Brown confessed that the essay was “a deep and 
genuine experience” of his inner life. 

There is a passage in the essay in which the author seems 
to draw his own picture, probably unconsciously. He is speak- 
ing about that phase of the “Foe” that makes one endure want 
rather than cringe in comfort. For such an one, says he, the 
motto, “half a loaf is better than none” must be changed into 
“no bread is better than half a loaf.” And then he describes 
this man who will have “either riches or poverty,” calling him 
for lack of a better term, “a fine gentleman,” and these are his 
words: 


“T mean the sort of human being who never questions his right to 
the earth and its fulness, and whose right, for that reason, may go 
unchallenged by other men. Such a man will choke on common food. 
He is athirst if he drink not of the best vintage; cabined, anywhere 
but in a palace; naked, if his raiment be not of the costliest stuffs. 
For all his senses he will demand always ‘the best.’ That denied, he 
will rather bear an utter abstinence than stoop to any landlord’s, 
tailor’s, tapster’s makeshift for his comfort. Your true ‘fine gentle- 
man’, if he be shut out from the palace and the king’s table, will 
oftener be found, like Lear, on the storm-swept moor than in an 
ale-house.” 


Professor Bliss Perry writes me: “I remember C. E. 
Norton’s comment on Brown’s Atlantic article, ‘The Foe of 
Compromise,’ into which he put so much of his real self. Nor- 
ton thought it admirably written,—and his praise was hard to 
win. But he added, ‘You know, Mr. Perry, there really isn’t 
any ‘Foe of Compromise’”! To which I am inclined to demur. 
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There may not be, and again, there may be a real “Foe of 
Compromise.” I think it existed in William Garrott Brown: 
probably it exists in few men. Probably a man is no happier 
for having it in this land of equality, but some men will not 
forego the luxury. 

Thus introduced by his writings, Brown came to us at Trin- 
ity. The address on Jackson pleased the students by its grace 
and freshness, and the reading in the evening gave a select 
audience much food for reflection. And the effect of his words 
was heightened by his unusual personality. One of his Cam- 
bridge friends said that the word for him was “thoroughbred.” 
The appearance of distinction was one of his most marked 
characteristics. He was genial in a grave way and always dig- 
nified. His tall figure was trim and lithe, and he walked with 
something of a military manner. He had a regular face, some- 
what long, with a fine high forehead, a good mouth set off with 
those full and long lips that one associates with the face of an 
orator. He was easy in his manner and would attract atten- 
tion in any company. Rarely has a fine spirit been set in a 
more comely body. 

Returning to Cambridge he began to give a course of lec- 
tures at Harvard on reconstruction history. Two hundred and 
fifty students filled the class, and with preparing the lectures, 
reading papers, and assigning topics he was plunged into a 
mass of work that overwhelmed him. Nervous weakness de- 
veloped and his deafness increased, the result being that he was 
forced at the end of the course to retire from the university 
and seek another field than teaching for his life work. He 
chose literature. Already he had a contract for a “History of 
the United States,” and several editors had opened their col- 
umns to him for magazine articles. 

At the end of the summer he left Cambridge. His physic- 
ian advised him to go West and live on a ranch until health 
was completely restored. At this time he had received no cer- 
tain warning of the disease that was to carry him off. Against 
the ranch he protested, and this “foe of compromise” decided 
for Durham, where there was a library. He came to us in 
October and we had him until December, a delightful visit in 
which he threw himself into the life of the college with the 
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fervor of a student. He lived with his friend, Dr. Few, but 
we all felt that we had a part of him. 

Brown was earnestly Southern, and, while he leant to the 
New South school that was showing itself at the time, he was 
not extremely “new.” He was of the planter type by instinct, 
but he was too intellectual to accept its ideas blindly. He had 
lived so long in the North, and had become so completely an 
intellectuel in abstract things, that he could not but see how 
much the concrete situation in his native section needed to be 
made over again. But he was never willing to carp at it, and 
if it was attacked he was its stout defender. He was ever 
thinking of the “situation” and in several magazine articles 
and many editorials in Harper's Weekly dealt with one phase 
or another of the problem. It was in view of this state of mind 
that he came to take a vital interest in the work of Trinity 
College, which he saw from the inside. 

“I was able to speak with sincere enthusiasm to Mr. Per- 
ry,” he wrote in February, 1903, to Dr. Few, “about the work 
you young fellows are doing at Trinity. It would command 
anybody’s respect and did command my admiration. I am 
going to Buffalo on the twenty-first to speak about Washington 
and the Southern question. I shan’t miss the opportunity to 
praise such work as yours for the only clearly safe and wise 
thing possible. Gradually my impressions of the Southern 
situation are taking form, and it menaces [ ?] a very dark thing 
indeed; but the opportunity for the hardest sort of heroism 
and sacrifice—the blind sort—is there. If I—if we,—could 
only see plainly the goal, the duty! But how seldom that is 
vouchsafed us in any concern!” In September he wrote: “You 
fellows at Trinity are doing such first-rate work that I think 
that more than one of us up here would feel that any appear- 
ance of codperation with you is a salve to our conscience.” To 
the men at Trinity it was very comforting to get such en- 
couragement from Cambridge. 

In February, 1904, Brown made a journey through the 
South preparing special articles for the Boston Transcript. It 
was his purpose to follow in the tracks of Frederick Law Olm- 
sted, whose travels in the South before the war were described 
in two very informing and interesting works. Brown wanted 
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to show in what respect the country had developed in the fifty 
years that had intervened; but the practical needs were such 
that he took the advice of the editors of the Transcript and 
gave his attention chiefly to existing industrial conditions of the 
region visited. Nevertheless, his twenty letters, describing what 
he saw from Washington to Texas, and thence to St. Louis, 
contained many illuminating discussions of the social problems 
of the South. They were enlived with human touches, as 
when he described hunting experiences, or related droll inci- 
dents that illustrated the manners of the people. For this the 
editor commended him, saying that it showed that he was 
familiar with his environment. Some writers, he added, car- 
ried “this personal touch to the point of offensive egotism. 
You are doing the thing just right.” On questions of taste, in 
writing as in other matters, Brown was apt to be “just right.” 
These letters were published over the name of “Stanton” and 
with the title, “The South at Work”: they have never been 
gathered into a volume, probably because no copyright was 
made as they appeared. 

One of them was concerned with Trinity College and an- 
other with the industries of Durham. Both were commended 
by the editor of the Transcript, but the latter was more highly 
esteemed because it stuck to the industrial phase of the sub- 
ject. Speaking of the work of the college led Brown to take 
up the general educational condition of the State of North 
Carolina admitting that it was very bad, but pointing out the 
improvement that was being made. The time was less than 
four years after the adoption of the amendment eliminating 
the negro vote. He had an interview with Governor Aycock 
with whose personality he was much pleased, as who could 
fail to be pleased with that patriotic and frankly idealistic 
man? The governor remarked that the effect of the amend- 
ment was to make the whites of North Carolina more inde- 
pendent but seemed to think that they had carried their inde- 
pendence too far, which led Brown to reflect: “What danger 
he fears from too much free thought and free speech I did not 
clearly understand, but it should be remembered that though 
ardent in other than party causes the governor has remained 
a pretty consistent party man. The remark was just, and just- 
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est of all in the broad sense of weighing practical things. He 
was too practical an observer of things around him to fail to 
see that a political leader must stick to his task, and he was 
also too practical to fail to realize that the educational advance 
of the South must come through other persons, liberal business 
men, professional men, “the strong, capable, thoughtful men, 
in every city and town and country neighborhood.” Referring 
to the criticism that some of the advocates of new ideas made 
upon the Southern clergy for not assuming a more liberal atti- 
tude toward social matters, he said: “Such, in fact, it may for 
the most part be, but I am unable to sympathize with either the 
bitterness or the ridicule which has been displayed toward the 
Southern clergy.” He understood as well as any one that the 
ministers should lead the communuity with moral and ideal 
standards; but he also saw that that it was too much to ex- 
pect them to rise far above their surroundings. ‘The fault was 
not so much with the clergy as with the isolation of country 
life, the wretched school system, and the long contentment of 
the people with provincialism. The clergy, he said, were doing 
all they humanly could to improve conditions. 

Any Southerner who has passed from South to North and 
back again several times will sympathize with the following 
written in Pinehurst: 


“Tt is a curious experience to step, as it were from the South into 
New England, but that is what one does coming from the State House 
at Raleigh to this resort. I myself must confess to an instant change 
of front. Yesterday looking eagerly for signs of Yankee thrift, today 
I listen in vain for leisurely Southern voices. Yesterday setting, per- 
haps, too high a value on common sense, spryness, and a quick percep- 
tion of opportunities, today I am combatting some of the very ideals 
and standards I wished to exalt.” 


How many of us expatriated ones have not undergone some- 
thing of this change of view! When we live in the South the 
signs of conservatism seem to hem us in and we long for 
something new, the right to say and do what we like. It is a 
natural longing, and I am persuaded that intellectual people 
living in simple communities frequently experience it, what- 
ever the communities. But let us slip away from the South, 
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and its spell holds us with a grip not to be shaken off, and we 
do not wish to shake it off. We forget much of the provincial- 
ism, we remember the gentle love of good nature, and we begin 
to fight for the things that once made us feel lonely. I do not 
think there is a wanderer, however well he is placed in the 
land of his adoption, who does not sometimes feel a quick 
heartbeat when he sees a newspaper from “down home,” how- 
ever much he may have disliked it when he was forced to find 
in it his sole pabulum. Last week I received a spavined weekly 
which I knew in other days, filled with items from the various 
R. F. D’s. I read every one of them, seeking for a familiar 
name, and triumphing at last because I came across the brother 
of a man whom I know. Hardly a one of us but has a sneak- 
ing notion that some day his bones will be carried back to be 
laid in the good old soil, gray or red. 

Brown had the longing for “down home,” and, when he 
had fought out that long struggle against tuberculosis, fought 
it most valiantly, as I could well show if such was a part of this 
story, dying at last in 1913 in far off Connecticut, it was a 
Southern nurse that cared for his last days and it was to a 
Southern grave that his body was taken. He was Southern to 
the core. “Isn’t it funny,” he says to one of his correspond- 
ents, “that after so many years I shouldn’t have any bosom 
friends among these people. But then, maybe it’s me, and in 
that case, as B— says, it isn’t so funny.” He had then re- 
sided in Cambridge sixteen years. 


But it was not funny in any sense; for he was, probably 
without realizing it when he wrote, extremely well liked by a 
circle of intelligent men in Cambridge and Boston. It all came 
out when, in 1906, he came down with the fatal disease. Letter 
after letter came to tell him something that would cheer his 
heart. The New Englander is prone to repress his feelings in 
ordinary times, but it is not safe to assume that he has none. 
No one is more ready to help in time of distress. On the 
other hand, no man could have carried his misfortune more 
courageously. Writing from Asheville to Dr. Few, Brown 
said, almost cheerily: 


“What do you think of this for a place to be in? It’s a good place; 
but I didn’t mean to be here until a certain Dr. Janeway ordered me to 
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come here or to one of two or three other places. I have a lung trouble 
and must devote months if not years to curing it, giving up everything 
else. I hope you will like the place and come and see me—after a little 
while when I have got well into my difficult routine.” 


In 1904 Brown spent a part of the summer in Washington, 
following some research he was interested in. Being there 
myself, as was my summer custom when I lived in the South, 
I saw him frequently. He was no desk-tied plodder, although 
he was generally at the Library of Congress every day for a 
portion of the time. When he did the large amount of reading 
for information in writing his books I never knew. One day 
he came to dinner, and my wife offered him some chicken, 
“smothered” in the Southern style. He was loud in his praise, 
for it was really delicious. Then the conversation turned 
toward Northern cooking, for which he expressed aversion 
generally. I remember his special disdain for the so-called 
“cream” gravy so often seen in the North. He said it was 
only paste and he could not stand it. One day I went with 
him to Mount Vernon, which he had not visited before. It 
was a day when few tourists were on the spot, and we roamed 
through the old mansion at will. He was much impressed by 
the building and its decorations. As we entered the salons 
one after the other, he would exclaim, “It’s bully! It’s 
bully!” and that was about all he would say. I understood that 
he found in the place a realization of that ideal home of the old 
South which he respected so highly. Leaving the house we 
roamed around the grounds, through the garden, and finally 
he would see the stable-yard. As we turned to it he said: 
“Let us look at the lot,” alluding to the custom of calling it 
the “lot” in the South. The place meant to him a chapter on 
life in other days. 

On one of his visits to Durham I went with him and others 
to visit the Bennett place, where Joe Johnston surrendered to 
Sherman in 1865. The dilapidated condition of the place dis- 
tressed him. Although it was not the scene of a Southern 
victory, he felt that it should be kept in better condition of 
repair. On another occasion we visited Hillsboro, to which 
place he was drawn to see if he could find living some of the 
relatives of his mother. Her grandfather had moved from 
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Orange County to Alabama in the early days of the settlement 
of that fertile state. If some industrious antiquary would 
trace out all the families of prominent people who have gone 
forth from this county, how large a company would there not 
be! Brown found but one relative to whom he could claim 
kin, a merchant in the town, but he found in the cemetery the 
graves of many others, and he noted the family names of many 
persons who had settled in the.old Alabama home. 

During the last years of his life Brown wrote editorials for 
Harper's Weekly, then under the general direction of Colonel 
George Harvey. It was a congenial task for a man who was 
fighting disease and was not willing to give up the fight. No 
research in libraries was possible to him at the time, and to 
write comments on the transactions of the day was suited to 
his quick and pungent mind. He made the Weekly feel the 
effects of his thought and his friends believed that it took a 
new hold on the public as a consequence of his connection with 
it. He wrote many editorials on the Southern situation, and 
was chiefly responsible for the comment on happenings in 
Congress. While he was thus engaged he lived for a time 
in Lakewood, New Jersey, so that he might be near the edi- 
torial offices. It was at this time that I saw him last, at the 
meeting of the American Historical Association in New York 
in 1909. I encountered him in the hotel and saw much of him 
during the meeting. He rarely referred to his disease but said 
much about his work on Harper’s. He had been deeply in- 
terested in the political campaign in North Carolina in 1908 
and was especially desirous of seeing the Republican party in 
the State raised into a position for fairly disputing with the 
Democratic organization for leadership. This he desired in 
spite of the fact that he was a Democrat in most things. He 
felt, as many others have felt, that it would be better if there 
were two parties of nearly equal strength. 

His death at the early age of forty-five cut off the most 
promising writer of history in the Southern group, it deprived 
the country as a whole of a man of real genius, who would 
have made history a new thing in our latter-day literature, 
could he only have lived to carry out his efforts, and it deprived 
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Trinity College and every other centre of effort for the uplift 
of the nation of a genuine friend. His struggle for his literary 
standing, the experience through which he arrived in the 
fruition of what seemed an assured career, and his ideals of 
literature I hope to describe in another place. This discussion 
of his personal traits, as I saw them, but expresses appreciation 
of a rare soul whom all sincere men and women would have 
found admirable if they had known him. “Fine gentleman” 
he was, but better still he was a “fine man”; and it is well for 
us to renew our impressions of such persons, now so rare in 
the field of literature. We cannot afford to forget the type. 











A New Epoch* 


WILLIAM THomAsS LAPRADE 
Professor of History in Trinity College 

It is not given to many generations to witness the passing 
of an epoch. But every well informed adult now alive knows 
that the past several years have brought transformations al- 
most too vast to be comprehended. This year seems scarcely 
akin to 1913, and the next few years seem to offer insuperable 
difficulties to any attempt to fathom them. If you wish to get 
an impression of the changes now in process try to recall your 
point of view three years ago. Better still, examine the files 
of the daily and weekly press of that time. You will find 
yourself in another world with strange questions, a vast ignor- 
ance, and petty quarrels. You will find it hard to convince 
yourself that the same persons who are living in these heroic 
years expressed themselves in that paltry language. 

I know of only one other time in modern history that, in 
this respect, can be compared with our own, namely, the early 
years of the French Revolution. The newspapers, the con- 
temporary memoirs, the pamphlets, and the private letters of 
that time bear testimony that those who produced them were 
conscious that their day, like our own, marked the end of one 
epoch and the beginning of another. They were not clear as 
to the character of the past or as to what the future was likely 
to bring forth, but they were convinced that, at any rate, the 
future would be different. 

Since this is a time of transition and heart searching it 
would seem to be appropriate to recall some of the characteris- 
tics of the epoch introduced by the French Revolution, which 
now seems to be passing, and to see whether it is possible to 
look with any degree of plausibility into the future. 

We shall probably agree that the nineteenth century as an 
epoch in history got fairly under way in 1814 on the fall of 
Napoleon and culminated in the outbreak of the present war. 
If there were time to delve further into the past we might 
observe that by a curious coincidence there was also precisely 





* In substance, a paper read before the North Carolina State Literary and His- 
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an hundred years between the Congresses of Utrecht and 
Vienna. But we shall only note briefly the chief characteristics 
of the century introduced by the latter congress. 

The first characteristic which attracts our attention is con- 
noted by a word now never long absent from the lips of a 
student of history. The nineteenth century was pre-eminently 
the time of the growth of nations with a unity of feeling and 
institutions. There is no need to call the roll of the countries 
that passed through that experience. It would be easier to 
name those that did not. 

But if the nineteenth century was a time when the nations 
grew up from dynastic infancy to self-conscious political life, 
it was also a time when the doctrine of individual liberty as a 
political ideal received widespread acceptance. In some of the 
countries the struggle for liberty and for national unity went 
hand and hand. Cavour, for example, cherished a desire to 
introduce into his own beloved land both of these ideals, which 
had been inspired in him while he resided in the country that 
was the mother of nations and the fountain of liberty. And 
if liberty was finally defeated in the development of the Ger- 
man nation it was not because it lacked champions, as witness 
the migration of German liberals to this country after their 
defeat at home. 

Trained in the old school, as most of us are, we have no 
difficulty in reconciling these two ideals with all that seems de- 
sirable in social life. It is when we meet the third characteris- 
tic in the development ‘of the nineteenth century that our 
troubles begin. Excuse it as we may, the fact is that this cen- 
tury of exuberant national life and zealous pursuit of liberty 
was likewise the century in which the strong men of the na- 
tions were most successful in exploiting the weak and in ac- 
cumulating and managing in their own interest the fruits of 
the labor of the less fortunate. This fact is no less evident if 
we admit that under the régime of these strong men has oc- 
curred more rapid advancement toward that vague goal we 
call civilization than in any other interval of comparable length 
in human history. At any rate, in no other century were the 
strong men able to work so effectively or to accomplish so 
much. Moreover, in no other century were the weak, despite 
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their individual liberty, made more utterly dependent on the 
strong. 

Very little reflection will serve to make it clear that a com- 
munity which is striving toward individual liberty as an ideal 
is laboring to make it easier for the strong to exploit the 
weaker. It was the mistress of the seas, a nation already head 
and shoulders above her rivals in industry and commerce, that 
threw down the gauntlet in the nineteenth century and chal- 
lenged the world to adopt a policy of liberty in trade. And 
the battle for individual liberty in the past several centuries 
was largely fought at the instigation of the strong men of the 
growing nations, who were anxious to throw off the fetiers im- 
posed on their activities by the outworn forms and petty 
tyrannies of a past age. 


The nation itself was largely a by-product of this struggle 
of the strong men for an opportunity to exert their strength. 
In one sense England got rid of the Stuarts and France the 
Bourbons in order to give the strong men control. In Germany 
the ruling house profited by the example of other families that 
had lost power or office or both, formed a partnership with 
the strong men of the nation, and co-operated with them in 
the task of exploiting the weak. Thus, that which the strong 
men of the liberty loving nations did as a right, those of Ger- 
many did as a privilege. The result was similar in many re- 
spects, the chief difference being that Germany never became 
a home of liberty. 

A little study of the nation makes it clear that, with the 
average level of education and general intelligence what it was 
in the nineteenth century, it would have been difficult to invent 
a contrivance better adapted to serve the purposes of the strong 
men. The inhabitants were merged into a fictitious personal- 
ity, were provided with proper shibboleths, and were taught to 
recognize a code of national honor similar in many respects to 
the code prevalent among gentlemen when duelling was in 
fashion. Their former loyalty to their clan or to their leader 
was transformed into an enthusiasm for this complex unity of 
which they somehow felt themselves constituent parts but 
which tended to blind them to the merits of the question. If 
they reached a point where it seemed to be theirs to reason why, 
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they but repeated parrot like arguments made ready for the 
occasion by the strong men or the employees of the strong 
men who constituted the brains of the fictitious person. If 
they did now and then decide questions by their votes, they 
were questions made ready by some group of these same strong 
men who also supplied the reasons for voting one way or an- 
other. By this arrangement a member of the multitude came 
to feel it a greater obligation than before to spend himself in 
support of the honor of this nation of which he felt that he 
was a member. It is not remarkable, therefore, that Na- 
poleon, with a nation at his call, could accomplish greater 
things than Louis XIV, who after all was but a dynastic mon- 
arch. Nor is it remarkable that the nations now at war are 
striving in a combat which beggars description and which 
makes all former wars insignificant by contrast. 

My chief reason for making these observations is because 
they seem to me to betoken something of the future. If Ithave 
read history aright, the ideal of liberty and the conception of 
a nation.which gradually emerged in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, and which, in the nineteenth, gave the strong 
men an opportunity never before afforded to them, is now in a 
process of transition to another stage in the evolution of hu- 
man society. As the nineteenth century may be regarded as 
the century of nationalism and liberty, so, it now seems likely, 
the twentieth may come to be known as the epoch of democ- 
racy and justice. If this be the true view, the comparatively 
small groups of strong men who, under a régime of liberty, 
were able to build nations and to shape national policies to their 
own advantage will yield to a social system dominated by the 
mass of the people largely in their own interest. 

It is tolerably clear that such a change would tend to curtail 
the liberty of individuals. Nothing is more familiar to 
thoughtful persons than the practical antithesis between dem- 
ocracy and liberty. But the terms have been so frequently 
married in the loose phraseology of our public discussions that 
the less careful think of them as almost complementary, and 
a word of emphasis on the distinction is not out of place. The 
point is that the more completely the mass of the people come 
into a realization of their real potency in producing the wealth 
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and fighting the battles of the world the less inclined they are 
to abide by the old doctrine of laisser faire. Of course, even 
those eighteenth and nineteenth century enthusiasts who 
thought the least governed people to be the best governed were 
far from believing in absolute liberty, but they were convinced 
that it would be for the advantage of society to give a wide 
latitude to individual activity. The democrats, on the other 
hand, know that if liberty is in vogue to this extent, particularly 
in the economic world, the strong men will increase their 
strength, too frequently at the expense of the weak. And so it 
is a natural tendency of the more numerous weak, when they 
awake to the situation, to organize themselves for the purpose 
of bidding defiance to the strong, even though it is necessary to 
give up somewhat of their liberty in so doing. 

This clash of democracy and liberty is apparent in the op- 
position to child labor legislation, compulsory school laws, fac- 
tory legislation, and the like. Whether one agrees with the 
supporters of these measures or not, they are manifestly, at 
bottom, attempts of the mass of the people, the democracy, to 
place restrictions on the liberty of strong men to profit at the 
expense of the weak. 

The ideal which the democracy must necessarily offer as a 
standard by which to measure proposals of this sort is justice. 
Not perhaps the justice of the schools of law with its element 
of precedent and preconceived notions based on former prac- 
tices, but a justice which aims to comply with the demands of 
a humanitarian generation that everybody be given a square 
deal. And when this demand for a greater opportunity to 
enjoy the products of their labor shall come from the mass of 
the people, conscious of their power, whether the demand be 
for higher wages, shorter hours, or other better standards of 
living, the demand will ultimately prevail as far as it is prac- 
tically possible. In consequence, the dominancy of the strong 
men which we have witnessed under the régime of liberty will 
tend to give way to a democratic rule, in which the first great 
task will be to curb the strong and make them helpers in the 
task of raising the general standards of living. It is not neces- 
sary to be blind to the difficulties of this undertaking or even 
to believe that it will ultimately succeed to see that in the na- 
ture of things it must be attempted. 
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Admitting these premises, however, is it probable that the 
present war will introduce an era of democracy? Surely a 
time when national feeling has reached the height of its fervor, 
when vaster multitudes than ever before are making supreme 
sacrifices in the service of their nations for the sake of causes 
formulated by strong men, in many cases in the interest of 
strong men, is scarcely a feasible time to muzzle leaders who 
have given such amazing evidences of their power. Perhaps 
not, and yet when a political pendulum has swung far in one 
direction there is the greater reason to expect a swing back- 
ward. 

But there are other more tangible reasons for concluding 
that this war may operate to place limitations on the liberty of 
both individuals and nations, and likewise that it may hasten 
the coming of the time when democracy and justice will be 
more prevalent. There were three patent factors which, among 
others, in the past tended to preserve the existing order without 
radical change. In the first place there was the innate conser- 
vatism of the mass of the people. The two classes of people 
most difficult to convince that change is necessary are those 
who dominate the existing order and profit by it and those 
with untrained minds who go to make up the mass of those 
who are thus dominated. From the point of view of this 
latter class, the existing system, providing for a large measure 
of liberty in amassing and controlling wealth, worked; they 
could not be sure that another would, and naturally those who 
were profiting by the existing order did not try to convince 
them. Accordingly, they learned to endure hardships, pre- 
ferring to bear the ills they had rather than experiment with 
others of which they had no certain knowledge. 


Again, in spite of many hardships suffered by a consider- 
able portion of the population under the régime of liberty, for 
a majority of people life has been tolerable. Laborers have 
received a sufficient share of the products of their toil to enable 
them to exist in some comfort. Consequently they have not 
had an irresistible impulse born of necessitous conditions to 
induce them to seek a change. There have been, it is true, 
signs of what is coming, but with no more pinch than past con- 
ditions caused we might very well have gone on for a con- 
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siderable time using that useful device of the régime of liberty, 
collective bargaining. 

Finally, as a result of their traditional habit of submitting 
to the guidance of stronger men and their lack of inclination 
for strife or change, the mass of the people have not been 
made fully aware of their powers when acting collectively. 
When they have made intermittent attempts to remedy one con- 
dition or another, they have been outmanoeuvered by the stron- 
ger men and again brought into subjection, with the result that 
they came to distrust the existence of their strength itself. 


Now, the remarkable thing is that this war, which exempli- 
fies as no other has the docility of the mass of the people in 
the service of strong leaders, is tending rapidly to eradicate the 
very causes which in the past prevented the democracy from 
coming into power and shaping public policies in its own inter- 
est. Think, for example, of the blows struck with bewildering 
rapidity and astonishing success at our time-honored notions of 
individual rights in private property. We were wont formerly 
to tell the advocates of community control of the instruments 
of production and distribution that these things could be more 
efficently managed under a system of private ownership. In 
fact, our traditional feeling was that the strong men who had 
somehow amassed wealth of this sort had an inherent right 
to manage it pretty much as they pleased. Just recently, one of 
our reviews, discussing the demands of certain laborers for a 
greater share of the incomes of our most important instru- 
ments of distribution, referred to “the down trodden investors 
in railroad securities.” But it is doubtful whether the mass of 
the people in the warring countries will give much weight to 
these arguments when they return to their homes and under- 
take to rebuild that which they are now seeking to destroy. 
Who will have the assurance to tell them that private owner- 
ship and management of great industries is more efficient and 
that it is dangerous to meddle with private property in these 
forms of wealth in the face of the short shrift given by the 
governments to the owners of these properties in the time of 
the nation’s need? ‘There can never again exist, in England 
for example, the same timidity and fear of government inter- 
ference in business that existed before the war. The captains 
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of industry, if they hold their positions, must find arguments 
different from those which they formerly used. 

Not only will this traditional conservatism be shattered 
by the evidence of inescapeable facts, the men who are now 
in the trenches, in munitions factories, in mines, and in other 
forms of vital industrial employment will also come out of the 
war with the knowledge that they were the dependence of their 
governments in the time of need and that they were repeatedly 
able to compel the strong men in charge of the affairs of the 
nation to stand and deliver when they demanded higher wages, 
pensions for their families, and the like. Will men thus made 
aware of their power return home when the struggle is over 
and supinely take up where they left off the task of piling up 
wealth for the nation, for the strong men to manage, content 
if they are given a sufficient share to provide sustenance for 
themselves and their families? 


A third factor makes it unlikely that the transition from 
war to peace can be accomplished in this easy fashion by a 
settlement that has any of the elements of permanence. The 
vast increase in the expenditures and the additions to the 
indebtedness of the nations at war and of other nations 
affected by the war have operated to raise the level of 
prices of almost all commodities. When peace is made, 
there will of course be a lessening of the demand for 
some materials used in warfare. But the task of recon- 
structing that which is now undergoing destruction and of 
replenishing the storehouses now being emptied as well as of 
bearing the burdens of taxation necessary to meet the interest 
on obligations now being incurred and then necessary will 
tend almost inevitably to make money still cheaper and to raise 
the general level of prices even higher. In consequence, labor- 
ers will be able to purchase less for their wages and will de- 
mand an increase. It is improbable that the employers of 
labor, even though they are obliged by the governments to keep 
peace by raising wages while the war is in progress, will sub- 
mit to further demands at its end without a struggle. In this 
way an occasion may arise, giving the democracy a chance for 
exerting its strength while it is keenly conscious of possessing 
it. Moreover, this occasion would arise before the radical 
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methods of the governments in using private property for pub- 
lic purposes had been forgotten. It is from a struggle of this 
kind, which it seems difficult finally to avoid, that the twentieth 
century will probably take its tone. That being so, there is 
every reason to assume that the final compromise reached will 
be much more concerned with the welfare of men and women 
in general than with the liberty of the strong to get and retain. 


The same reasoning makes it apparent that the nation will 
be a less influential factor in the history of the twentieth cen- 
tury than it has been in the nineteenth. It is not necessary to 
look far beneath the surface to see that the interests and ideals 
which are clashing in the titanic struggle now going on are 
largely the interests and ideals of the groups of strong men 
who have builded and dominated the nations. These strong 
men have taught the members of the democracy how to be 
loyal to a nation without forgetting their obligations to the 
family or the local community. It is only a step from national 
feeling to consciousness of a common interest with all human- 
kind. It is true that the war came in spite of the dream of social 
democrats of an international democratic alliance which should 
force European governments to keep the peace. The national 
feeling so long instilled in the people of the European nations 
was strong enough to overshadow the untried theories of en- 
thusiasts, and, on the outbreak of the war, the democrats went 
willingly to fill up the ranks of the national armies, giving the 
nation a new lease of life. 

But after all, from the point of view of the candid moralist, 
there is no good reason why men should support the nation of 
which they are inhabitants unless that nation is seeking to do 
justice and to accomplish the right. And it is doubtful whether 
German agricultural and industrial laborers, if left to them- 
selves, would have many serious grievances against the French 
and British laborers whom they are now seeking to slay in 
such large numbers. It is indeed questionable whether the sol- 
diers in the ranks of the armies of any of the warring nations, 
if uninfluenced by the current doctrines of the ruling classes 
in their several countries, would be interested in fighting to 
crush one nation or to increase the influence and prestige of 
another. 
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Of course, however, they are influenced by the doctrines of 
the strong men who have, perhaps unwittingly, brought on this 
war. And it is not unlikely that these doctrines will play a part 
in the determination of the terms of peace. It would be sur- 
prising if they did not. But that probability is not an argument 
against the interpretation of the future here set forth. You 
will recall that the stupid statesmen at Vienna a century ago 
in a like manner ignored the nation and sought to compass the 
destruction of liberalism in their vain attempt to create a stable 
régime and make a permanent peace. 











American Trade-Promoting Activities 


Pau S. PEIRCE 
Professor of Political Economy in the State University of Iowa 

Till very recently the American people have been quite 
indifferent to the problems and possibilities of foreign trade 
development. It is true that the tariff has been one of the most 
persistent issues in our political history. But, for a century 
at least, the tariff was regarded almost solely from the stand- 
point of internal policy; it was a convenient and fruitful source 
of revenue, an agency for the upbuilding of domestic industry, 
a safeguard of corporate profits, or a mere political bugaboo: 
Rarely was it considered with reference to the possibilities of 
trade promotion or of larger international relations. Nor is 
the explanation of this apathetic attitude hard to find. We 
were long a nation preeminently agricultural and pastoral, pro- 
ducing a surplus of raw materials and foodstuffs which found 
a ready market abroad without highly specialized selling de- 
vices or nicely formulated government policies or agencies. 
Such commodities sold themselves. Wheat was much the same 
whether grown in Dakota or Siberia; price was the chief con- 
sideration, and a hungry world competed for a plentiful supply 
at the lowest figure. In the case of cotton our position was 
even more secure, for cotton was well-nigh a natural monopoly. 
We had little to fear either from competition of sellers or from 
tariff discrimination. Our rising manufactures, sheltered by 
an American tariff, long found abundant demand at home 
among a people rapidly increasing and steadily advancing their 
standard of living. Capital was not tempted to seek investment 
in foreign fields, and our people had no imperialistic or colonial 
ambitions. 

Today there is manifested a lively interest in the subject of 
foreign trade. This interest has been slowly growing during 
the past two decades, and it has received a sudden impetus 
since the outbreak of the European war. It has been expressed 
in governmental action, in private trade organizations, in news- 
paper and periodical articles, in books fresh from the press, 
and in the curricula of our universities. While the tariff is 
still viewed and treated primarily as a feature of domestic 
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policy—even as a local issue—each recent revision has em- 
bodied some provision looking toward the development of ex- 
port trade. The Dingley act had its reciprocity clauses and the 
Payne-Aldrich law its maximum and minimum arrangements ; 
and the Underwood tariff specifically authorizes the President 
to negotiate trade agreements “wherein mutual concessions are 
made looking toward freer trade relations and further recipro- 
cal expansion of trade and commerce.” Accomplishments 
under these clauses have been negligible; but their enactment 
reflects a changing sentiment and a widening vision. 


This shifting emphasis is even more strikingly revealed in 
certain other forms of legislation. The Panama Canal, for 
example, was constructed primarily to remove a great physical 
barrier to our maritime commerce. Our government’s large 
share in promoting and financing the Pan-American Union 
was prompted in no small measure by the hope of better trade 
relations with the Latin-American republics. The consular 
service has been reorganized and strengthened with a view to 
more efficient aid to exporters. A federal Department of 
Commerce has emerged with representation in the cabinet and 
with more specialized organization for improving trade sta- 
tistics, studying conditions abroad, and serving American pro- 
ducers for foreign markets. One of the most approved feat- 
ures of the Federal Reserve Act of 1913 is its provision for 
the establishment of branch American banks in foreign coun- 
tries, which will enable our exporters to South America to 
meet their European competitors on more nearly equal terms. 
The new Federal Trade Commission is authorized “to investi- 
gate trade conditions in and with foreign countries where asso- 
ciations, combinations, or practices of manufacturers, mer- 
chants or traders, or other conditions, may affect the foreign 
trade of the United States.” In the interest of more adequate 
transportation facilities, our government has recently thrown 
aside tradition and precedent, and admitted foreign ships to 
American registry and made appropriations for government 
purchase of merchant vessels. 

These measures have been enacted in response to a slow- 
growing popular demand fostered by rising export interests. 
They have been supplemented by private organization and ac- 
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tivity. The World’s Fair at Chicago stimulated the movement 
for the great commercial museum at Philadelphia, designed 
largely to assist American manufacturers and merchants in 
securing foreign markets. The Standard Oil trust, the steel 
trust, the harvester trust, and other large-scale exporters have 
long had highly specialized facilities for marketing their pro- 
ducts abroad; and the coal, rubber, and automobile interests, 
for example, have turned their attention increasingly to the 
foreign field. The National Association of Manufacturers is 
among the older associations of independent producers which 
have emphasized the advancement of export trade. Today 
perhaps a half-dozen major organizations, representing enor- 
mous financial, manufacturing, and commercial power, are at 
work in behalf of American trade and industry in lands beyond 
our national borders. Three of these which will be discussed 
more fully in another part of this paper, are the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America, the National For- 
eign Trade Council, and the American International Corpora- 
tion. The oldest of the three has just celebrated its fourth 
anniversary. One of the latest evidences of this newly awak- 
ened trade interest is a series of twelve small volumes just 
published by the Business Training Corporation of New York 
City, entitled, “A Course in Foreign Trade.” They were pre- 
pared under the direction of the Chief of the Federal Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce by some seventeen more 
or less notable students of commerce, and are designed for 
extension work. A surprising number of fledgling periodicals 
are also seeking to stimulate and satisfy interest in America’s 
commercial opportunities. 


What is the explanation of this trade awakening? At bot- 
tom it is due to the shifting emphasis in American production. 
We have become increasingly industrial and less predominant- 
ly agricultural. This change has come with progressive rapid- 
ity during the past generation. Inevitably it has been reflected 
in the make-up of American exports. With the doubling of the 
population, with the exhaustion of the unoccupied arable lands, 
with more and more of our people living in cities and devoting 
themselves to non-agricultural pursuits, with the rising com- 
petition of newer agricultural and grazing areas in Argentina, 
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Australia, and Canada, foodstuffs have assumed smaller and 
smaller proportions in our export trade, while the percentage 
of manufactures has increased by leaps and bounds until in 
1914 they constituted 47 per cent of the total. This is the 
more noteworthy since that total had doubled twice between 
1880 and the outbreak of the present European war. At the 
same time it should be borne in mind that manufactured ar- 
ticles, unlike grain and cotton, do not sell themselves. With 
them, price is not the sole factor, but form, appearance, con- 
venience, terms of sale, and methods of packing are quite as 
important in determining demand. Moreover, factories, unlike 
fields, have no natural limit of output; and, if the exportation 
of American goods is cut off by adverse tariffs or unfavorable 
selling and shipping conditions, the export of similar goods 
from some other country may well be correspondingly in- 
creased. Consequently the growing proportions of the manu- 
factured exports lead to added interest in foreign tariffs and 
in exporting facilities. 


Finally, the European war has brought the American peo- 
ple to an unprecedented pitch of enthusiasm for trade de- 
velopment. During the past two years our exports have vastly 
increased in value, reaching in the calendar year 1916 an aggre- 
gate of five and a half billion dollars. Despite some increase 
in the value of imports, our favorable balance for the last 
calendar year was considerably over three billion dollars, a 
sum passing the dreams of mercantilists. Today the United 
States enjoys at least the momentary distinction of being the 
world’s greatest exporter. This vast increase is due mainly 
to manufactures exported to Europe at war prices. But with 
the partial breakdown of European financial and commercial 
relations, we have also increased our trade with South Am- 
erica, Canada, Asia, Africa, and Oceania, and have dreamed 
of permanently supplanting the Europeans in some of these 
fields. Especially have we hoped large things from our tem- 
porary advantage in South America. This hope is the stronger 
because of the present commanding position of the United 
States in the world of international finance and the possibility 
of our retaining a larger measure of financial leadership after 
the war than we had ever enjoyed before. 
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At such a time it is fitting that we should take stock of our 
more important trade-promoting institutions. These may be 
roughly classified as public and private, although several of 
those falling within the latter group represent varying de- 
grees of governmental codperation. 


1. Public trade-promoting institutions. Perhaps no de- 
partment of our government can be regarded as quite unre- 
lated to the foreign trade of the nation. The Bureau of Mines 
in the Department of the Interior, for example, has issued a 
bulletin on United States coals available for export. Similarly 
from the Department of Agriculture comes a bulletin on our 
foreign trade in farm and forest products. It is not practicable 
in this article, of course, to go into the relation of each depart- 
ment to the great enterprise of trade extension. The oldest, 
and in some sense the basic, agency in this field is the consular 
service. Originally undifferentiated from the diplomatic ser- 
vice and charged primarily with the protection of American 
citizens and property in foreign parts, consular officers have 
gradually been given other functions including those of active 
commercial agents. They study the needs of the population in 
the districts in which they are stationed with a view to advising 
American producers and exporters of trade opportunities in 
those regions. By the reorganization act of 1906 this service 
was placed on the high road to efficiency, though not entirely 
beyond the reach of political influence. It is under the super- 
vision of the director of the consular service in the Depart- 
ment of State. Through the State Department all consular 
correspondence is conducted. Through it, other departments 
and bureaus make requests for investigations along lines in 
which they are interested. In it, instructions to consuls are 
prepared, consular reports received, expurgated of matter 
whose publication is for state reasons deemed inadvisable, and 
finally turned over to the persons, bureaus, or departments 
concerned. The exploitation of these reports is chiefly the 
work of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 
the Department of Commerce. Consular reports cover the 
widest range imaginable; but as affecting commerce they re- 
late largely to foreign trade regulations, including tariff 
changes, sanitary laws, patents and trademarks, and to pe- 
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culiar demands of the local market as affected by styles and 
prejudices, crop shortage, transportation facilities, practice as 
to credit, packing requirements, effective advertising methods, 
and contemplated industrial projects by governmental or pri- 
vate enterprise. During recent years our government has also 
followed the French practice of utilizing the services of consuls 
on leave of absence in this country. Their coming is published 
in advance, and official conferences are arranged with busi- 
ness men interested in trade with the countries in which these 
officers have been stationed. The duties of consuls are, how- 
ever, so varied that trade promotion can not receive anything 
like adequate attention at their hands. In fact their service 
to commerce is not so much in the nature of direct aid in gain- 
ing foreign markets as of assisting representatives of American 
export houses who are sent abroad and of conserving within 
their several districts a spirit of good will toward the people 
of the United States. 


By far the most important work of the government in be- 
half of trade is carried on through the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. By this Bureau, lines of investigation 
are formulated, data gathered, results tabulated and published, 
and information made available for congress, for administra- 
tive departments, and for business men. It works abroad 
through a three-fold force; consuls, commercial agents, and 
commercial attachés. As we have seen, the consuls are at- 
tached to the State Department; but, through codperation, the 
fruits of their labors in the interest of trade are largely placed 
at the service of the bureau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce. To render more direct and specialized assistance, pro- 
vision was made in 1905 for a number of so-called commercial 
agents who are now under the immediate direction of this 
Bureau. These constitute a corps of traveling officers each 
with a single subject for investigation. The commercial agent 
is not accredited to a particular country nor stationed perma- 
nently in a definite locality ; he is sent out by his department as 
occasion or opportunity may offer, to collect detailed informa- 
tion on some subject in which he is an expert. For example, 
one was detailed to report on by-products of coke ovens in 
Germany ; another, to study conditions of our trade in textiles 
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in Asia and Europe; still others specialized on trade in cotton- 
seed products, machinery, lumber, canned goods, chemical pro- 
ducts, boots and shoes; while a special force was assigned to 
Latin America to report on financial developments, banking op- 
portunities, and trade possibilities in selected lines. A dozen 
or more such agents are now employed by the Bureau; but 
this number is by no means commensurate with provision made 
for similar work by leading European countries. 


After years of agitation, a corps of commercial attachés 
was created within the Department of Commerce in 1913 to 
supplement the trade efforts of consuls and commercial 
agents. They are appointed by the Secretary of Commerce, 
under civil service rules. They are accredited to the embassies 
and legations of the United States in the capitals of the coun- 
tries to which they are assigned. Unlike the commercial agent, 
the commercial attaché is therefore more or less permanently 
stationed in a given locality, and his attention is not confined 
to a single line of trade interest. Unlike the consul, he devotes 
all his time to commercial problems, and he reports directly 
to the Secretary of Commerce. Moreover he is not merely to 
learn and report fully what is being done in the commercial 
field in his district; but, in the words of Secretary Redfield, 
“to help build upon this foundation the affirmative structure 
of our commerce. He should have vision to see what is not 
done, to determine what is needed, and point out the way to 
get it. . . . The attaché should be alert to find out the 
weak spots in our competitors’ commercial armor, and advise 
how our business men may get a thrust therein. He is to do 
creative and not imitative work.” Thus far at least ten at- 
tachés have been appointed. They have been assigned to Lon- 
don, Paris, Petrograd, Berlin, Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, 
Santiago (Chile), Lima, Peking, and Melbourne. It is signifi- 
cant that four of the ten have been stationed in South Ameri- 
can capitals. This service is too new to judge of its effective- 
ness ; but the type of men thus far appointed is very reassuring. 
They include the former Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, and others specially qualified through 
consular experience, economic training, special government in- 
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vestigation, or active participation in engineering, manufactur- 
ing, financial, or exporting activities. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is pre- 
éminently the channel of government publication on com- 
mercial subjects. Not only does it prepare and issue statistics 
of exports and imports; but it provides the business and edu- 
cational world with a varied and increasingly specialized liter- 
ature ranging from slight pamphlets to pretentious mono- 
graphs and bulky annual volumes. For example, statistics of 
exports and imports are furnished in brief on a folder prompt- 
ly distributed each month, more completely but also more tard- 
ily in the Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance, and 
in much greater detail in the annual volume entitled, Foreign 
Commerce and Navigation. Consular material is given to the 
commercial public by means of Daily Commerce Reports in 
which are listed consular officers on leave of absence, latest 
trade opportunities, and other items of most immediate im- 
portance to manufacturers and exporters; to these are very 
frequently added Supplements to Commerce Reports, consist- 
ing of more detailed information from some particular con- 
sulate; and from time to time are issued Special Consular 
Reports made up of extracts from reports of many consuls 
upon some particular subject of trade interest. A Tariff Se- 
ries gives the rates of duty on imports and exports through- 
out the world by countries and by leading commodities; this 
information is kept up to date by means of supplements, and of 
a special series called Foreign Tariff Notes and gleaned from 
the Daily Commerce Reports. The results of the work of com- 
mercial agents and other investigators reach the public through 
the Special Agents Series and the Miscellaneous Series. A 
World Trade Director gives the names of importers in all 
parts of the world: the Statistical Abstract of Foreign Coun- 
tries, an annual publication, shows in terms of American cur- 
rency, weights, and measures, the imports into and exports 
from each country of the world. A monthly sailing dates 
bulletin indicates the sailings from the principal ports of 
this country to the principal ports of the rest of the world. 
Confidential circulars call attention to current projects abroad 
involving purchases which may prove of interest to American 
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business men. Branch offices of the Bureau have been estab- 
lished in several of the larger cities, through which local com- 
mercial organizations and business firms may be kept inform- 
ed of the material and services available through the Bureau. 
No government is more generous with its publications than is 
ours; and, whatever shortcomings our government agencies 
may have, they can not be charged to a sparing of the print- 
ing press or of the postal service. 


2. Private trade-promoting institutions. For many years 
there was lacking in America that close codrdination of gov- 
ernmental and private effort which has contributed so greatly 
to the effectiveness of European agencies. Of late there has 
been increasing evidence of attempts to correct this defect. 
Growing codperation and interaction between private trade 
bodies and public agencies is well illustrated in the origin and 
work of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America. In 1907, Oscar S. Straus, then Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, called a conference of representatives of 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade, and other trade organ- 
izations. Its purpose was the creation of an organization 
which should serve as a connecting link between the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor and the business world. The 
result was the formation of the National Council of Com- 
merce, which “was to keep the Department informed as to the 
desires and needs of the industrial and commercial interests 
and in turn to keep the latter in touch with the plans, activities, 
and results of the Department’s efforts in the promotion of the 
commerce of the country.” In two short years, this Council 
went out of existence; it had failed chiefly because too many 
of the constituent bodies had purely local rather than national 
interests and partly because of red tape which hampered ac- 
tive and personal codperation between the Council and the 
active workers in the Department. In 1912 a similar call re- 
sulted in the creation of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, a body like the National Council 
in purpose, but of greater promise because in its make-up 
organizations of broad national interests predominate. It is a 
“national clearing house for business opinion.” It tests “the 
business sentiment of the country upon important matters 
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which would be affected by legislation” by means of a referen- 
dum vote; and the practically unanimous vote of its 627 con- 
stituent organizations in favor of commercial attachés gave a 
tremendous impetus to the movement for such a service. 

The secretary of the Chamber writes: “It is our practice to 
follow all the policies and activities of the government which 
in any way affect business relations with any foreign people. 
We do this regardless of whether or not these activities are of 
a diplomatic nature and conducted through the Secretary of 
State, or are of a purely commercial nature and carried on 
through the Secretary of Commerce. Furthermore, whenever 
an opportunity develops for an agency which represents the 
commercial interests of the whole country to act for the ad- 
vancement of international commercial relations the National 
Chamber proceeds immediately, sometimes obtaining valuable 
publicity in foreign countries for fair presentation of American 
interests and characteristics whenever misrepresentations have 
been circulated, sometimes acting as intermediary to present 
to foreign governments suggestions which will facilitate re- 
ciprocal trade, taking up with commercial organizations in for- 
eign countries questions about which there may be codperation 
among chambers of commerce, encouraging the organization of 
American chambers of commerce in foreign countries, etc. 
On the other hand the National Chamber gives a complete 
service of information regarding foreign trade to its members 
and recently (1915) has gone so far as to offer its members 
a plan in detail for a selling campaign of certain kinds of 
manufactures to those foreign countries about which it has 
now the most expert of personal information.” 


It should be borne in mind that the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America does not devote itself ex- 
clusively to overseas trade. Its purpose is to codrdinate 
official and private activities affecting commercial advance 
both domestic and foreign. In this respect it differs from the 
National Foreign Trade Council, a permanent body created in 
1914 “to endeavor to coérdinate the foreign trade activities of 
the nation.” It differs also in origin, since here the initiative 
came, not from the government, but from business associations. 
It grew out of a national foreign trade convention held at 
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Washington and attended by several hundred delegates repre- 
senting nearly a hundred commercial and industrial organiza- 
tions. Government officials codperated heartily, but business 
men took the lead. The tariff had just been revised upon the 
so-called “competitive theory”; the Federal Reserve act had 
opened the foreign field to national banks; the Panama Canal 
was completed; and exporting interests sought conference 
and a permanent agency through which they might conduct 
investigations and make their collective judgment felt in 
shaping the foreign trade policy of the nation. The functions 
of the Council are primarily investigatory and advisory, rather 
than directly serviceful to exporters. From its office in New 
York City have appeared a number of useful studies among 
whose titles are, “South American Handbook,” “Commercial 
Treaties of the United States,” and “Ocean Shipping—the 
Basic Principles of Marine Transportation.” Sixty days after 
the formation of the Council, the outbreak of the war precipi- 
tated an entirely unexpected group of commercial problems. 
The Council took a conspicuous part in the investigation of 
shipping congestion, in the shaping of provisions for war risk 
insurance and for expeditious transfer of foreign-built ships 
to American registry, in promoting codperation among ex- 
porters and importers engaged in the Latin-American trade, 
in formulating recommendations concerning a discount market 
and dollar exchange. It participated in conferences called by 
government officials, and promoted national foreign trade con- 
ventions which have been held annually since 1914, the second 
at St. Louis and the third at New Orleans. The membership 
of the Council is made up of officers of leading chambers of 
commerce and of concerns typifying “big business” ; the United 
States Steel Corporation, the International Harvester Com- 
pany, the United States Rubber Company, the Amalgamated 
Copper Company, the Baldwin Locomotive Works, the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company, the International Mercantile Marine 
Company, the Westinghouse Electric Company, the General 
Electric Company, the Galveston Cotton Exchange, the Amer- 
ican Manufacturers’ Export Association, the American Asi- 
atic Association, the Robert Dollar Steamship Company, the 
National City Bank of New York, and many others. 
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Among the individual corporations which have been most 
active in promoting American banking and investment facilities 
abroad, is the National City Bank of New York. It has put 
stress on its foreign trade department, manning it with some 
of the ablest financial, commercial, and statistical experts. It 
has been cooperating with leading universities in the training 
of men in banking and commerce. It was the first to take ad- 
vantage of the provision in the Federal Reserve law which 
authorizes large banks to establish branches in foreign coun- 
tries. Of its first six foreign branches, five are in South 
America and one in Cuba. Its special interest in the Latin- 
American field is shown also by its publication during the past 
two years of a monthly magazine called The Americas, which 
is devoted mainly to short articles and news items concerning 
industrial, commercial, and financial conditions and tendencies 
in the republics to the south. 

Closely affiliated with this bank, though involving other 
financial groups as well, is the American International Corpo- 
ration formed in 1915 with a capital stock of fifty million 
dollars. It is not a banking project, but is to promote trade 
relations with different countries which will help make a 
world market for our products ; to finance and promote the de- 
velopment in foreign countries by American engineers and 
manufacturers of great public and private undertakings; to 
assist in financing and rehabilitating industries in foreign 
countries; and to undertake such domestic business as seems 
advantageous in connection with these foreign projects. Such 
a corporation can bring about a greater use of American 
capital in foreign industries and enterprises, and so lay a surer 
foundation for American trade with countries in which Euro- 
pean investments have previously aided in directing trade to 
Europe. Such a move is peculiarly timely of course, since the 
great destruction of capital in Europe is likely to limit foreign 
investments from that quarter for some time to come. 


The institutions and agencies, public and private, selected 
for brief description in this paper perhaps amply illustrate 
trade-promoting activity in America today. What is the prob- 
able outcome of this unprecedented expenditure of capital, 
energy, and talent? This question carries far into the field 

2 
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of speculation, a field always hazardous for the economist and 
never more so than in these war-racked days. It is obvious 
however, that much of this extraordinary enthusiasm is born 
of the war. In the words of the chairman of the Foreign 
Trade Council: “One week of European war did more than 
ten years of academic discussion to convince the American peo- 
ple that foreign trade is a vital element in domestic prosper- 
ity.” With the return of peace will doubtless come much dis- 
illusionment and a subsidence of present feverish interest. The 
nation will have profited by its sustained attention to trade 
problems during the war. Through legislation and private 
initiative, it will have secured, more promptly than in normal 
times, improved banking arrangements, more effective govern- 
ment trade-promoting service, added experience in codperation 
among exporting interests, a firmer grasp of the requisites for 
successful trading, and a more intimate knowledge of trade 
conditions, especially in the less industrial countries of the 
world. All this should strengthen us for post-bellum compe- 
tition,—fit us perchance to be peace-makers instead of peace- 
keepers as we have been in the past. 


To what extent we shall be able to retain our increased 
trade of these war years is, of course, problematical. There 
is, however, no solid ground for expecting that we can hold 
more than the slightest fragment of it. About 90 per cent of 
the two billion increase in annual exports in the fiscal year 
1916 is clearly due to demands arising on account of the war; 
while 10 per cent represents added markets which are po- 
tentially permanent.* With the return of peace will come the 
redpening of direct trade with the Central Powers and a new 
demand for materials for the industrial rehabilitation of 
Europe. But our participation in this trade revival will be re- 
stricted by protective tariffs and customs unions already in the 
making. Moreover, Europe will be a poorer customer after 
the war than before, because of the reduction in men and 





* Total increase about. . .$1,900,000,000 


Pree 1,500,000,000 (despite cutting off Germany and 
Austria) 

North America.... 200,000,000 (Canada $122,000,000) 

CO Perr 165,000,000 (Russia $130,000,000) 

South America. ... 56,000,000 

CORRES cccsedcese 16,000,000 
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equipment which the war has entailed, and because of the 
weakened position of France and England in the field of in- 
ternational investment. 

The 10 per cent represents our trade gains in two years 
in Latin-America, Africa, Oceania, and all Asia except Asiatic 
Russia, whose share of American exports has suddenly jumped 
from one million to 130 million dollars because of the shipment 
of supplies to European Russia over the Siberian railway. This 
10 per cent of our total increase means varying percentage 
gains for these different regions, e. g., 19 per cent for Oceania, 
44 per cent for South America, and 88 per cent for Cuba. 
Some portion of these increments we shall doubtless hold be- 
cause of advantages accruing from the Panama Canal, from 
improved banking and investment facilities, and from business 
connections made under cover of war. But before assuming 
a large measure of permanence for them, we must remind our- 
selves that long-established trade connections are not lightly 
broken; that where we have less than a dozen branch banks, 
Europe has two thousand; that these lands of agriculture and 
mining are more naturally complementary to European in- 
dustry than to our own; and that European nations which 
have gone to war largely over commercial rivalries will not 
relinquish their hold upon old established markets without a 


bitter struggle for which they will still be better equipped 
than we are. 


After the war, our trade both with Europe and with the 
newer areas may well show advance over previous peace rec- 
ords. But if, in this advance, it keeps pace with European 
rivals, many serious obstacles must be removed or surmounted. 
We shall still lack adequate shipping and banking facilities. 
We shall still lack men fitted by training in the languages as 
well as in other branches for service abroad. We shall lack 
tradition and practice, if not machinery, of scientific tariff 
making. We shall still be at a disadvantage in the negotiation of 
commercial treaties because of the changing of our commercial 
creed with each passing national election and because of the 
difficulty of securing the ratification by both houses of trade 
agreements making concessions which would appeal to foreign 
negotiators. We shall still be industrially too atomistic—too lit- 
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tle given to effective codperation between business and busi- 
ness, and business and government. Meanwhile the more highly 
nationalized industrial machinery of European countries, will, 
under governmental sanction and direction, drive hard into 
the competitive field. Probably we shall be too unready to 
meet competition by means of more efficient organization of 
production. We have hesitated even to permit exporters to 
form cooperative exporting organizations, lest they become 
dangerous combinations. With our vast and growing home 
market, which still takes normally 90 per cent of our manu- 
factured products, we may continue to regard export trade as a 
side line. In short, we shall not have been made over by the 
war; the traditional American point of view will persist. 
There will be a somewhat clearer appreciation of foreign 
trade possibilities, but we shall be unready to pay the price 
which European people will pay for their fullest realization. 








Some American War Poetry 


E. E. MILLer 
Editor of the Southern Agriculturist 


The War of the Revolution brought forth thrilling speeches 
and stirring pamphlets but no poems that now stir or thrill. 
Satire there was, biting irony and angry ridicule for the enemy, 
but all our remembered poems of the Revolution have been 
written in the spirit of commemoration. Perhaps there was no 
time for dalliance with the muses during the long struggle. 
Perhaps only the man with the lyric impulse was lacking. At 
any rate our patriotic songs did not come until the early part 
of the nineteenth century. 


The American poets of our earlier day glorified war. The 
Byronic impulse may have had something to do with this, but 
certainly they saw in the sacrifice of a soldier’s life the supreme 
devotion to country and to right, and had no doubt that glory’s 
straightest paths led through the battle field. 


The “Star Spangled Banner,” as everyone knows, was writ- 
ten in the midst of the War of 1812. Its grip on popular feel- 
ing came from the circumstances that produced it. As a 
national anthem it is a sorry thing enough, but as an expres- 
sion of patriotic feeling it leaves nothing to be desired. That 
this country was truly “the land of the free and the home of 
the brave” the Americans of that period doubted not. The 
“Star-Spangled Banner” became a national song because it 
voiced a national feeling. That it was not great poetry mattered 
very little; it was enough that it expressed faith in America 
and defiance to America’s foes. So with “Columbia, the Gem 
of the Ocean” and other popular songs and verses of the time. 
They were one and all war songs. Abstractions did not appeal 
to a people that had just acquired their independence and saw 
it again menaced. What the times called for, what the great 
mass of men felt, was no pale love for a disembodied justice, 
no theoretical belief in vague principles of freedom. Freedom 
meant the independence of America; patriotism the willingness 
to fight and die to maintain that independence. War was not 
a thing to shrink from, but a thing to face boldly and to win 
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honor from. The heroes of the time from Washington to 
Jackson were soldiers. It was with no affectation that Percival 
could say: 


“O, it is great for our country to die, where ranks are contending! 
Bright is the wreath of our fame; glory awaits us for aye,— 

Glory that never is dim, shining on with light never ending,— 
Glory that never shall fade, never, O, never away! 


Not to the shades shall the youth descend, who for country hath 
perished ; 
Hebe awaits him in heaven, welcomes him there with her smile; 
There, at the banquet divine, the patriot spirit is cherished; 
Gods love the young who ascend from the funeral pile. 


O, then, how great for our country to die, in the front ranks to perish, 
Firm with our breast to the foe, victory’s shout in our ear! 
Long they our statues shall crown, in songs our memory cherish; 
We shall look forth from our heaven, pleased the sweet music to 
hear.” 


Joseph Rodman Drake’s “American Flag” is a battle song 
pure and simple. It might have been made a chant in the fray 
itself as the fray was in the days of clashing squadrons and 
hand-to-hand struggles. The America of that flag was not an 
America of peace and prosperity, but an America fighting for 
freedom and for power. Even today, for all our love of peace 
and reasonable hatred of war, the lines stir and thrill us, just 


as the call of the bugle does, or the rattle and scream of drum 
and fife— 


“When speaks the signal trumpet tone 
And the-long line comes gleaming on, 
Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 

Has dimmed the glistening bayonet, 

Each soldier eye shall brightly turn 

To where thy sky-born glories burn, 
And, as his springing steps advance, 

Catch war and vengeance from the glance; 
And when the cannon mouthings loud 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle shroud, 

And gory sabres rise and fall, 

Like shafts of flame on midnight’s pall, 

Then shall thy meteor glances glow, 

And cowering foes shall shrink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes beneath 

That lovely messenger of death. 
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Flag of the seas! on ocean wave 

Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave 
When death, careering on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly ’round the bellied sail 
And frighted waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadside’s reeling rack, 
Each dying wanderer of the sea 

Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendors fly 

In triumph o’er his closing eye.” 


None of Scott’s Highland war songs is fiercer—and none 
finer. 

No poet of today could write such a poem on the American 
flag, for today he would of necessity question the flag and 
reason about it. He must have some lurking doubt that its 
mission is to lead the battle ranks, some wonder if it really was 
“By angel hands to valor given.” 

Men of America would today die for their country just as 
readily as at any past time; but they would mostly go to death 
wondering, if after all, things should not have been so managed 
that they could better have served their country by living for 
it. The patriotism of today is more intellectual and less emo- 
tional. We have not seen or felt the need of fighting to free 
or save our country. 

Even by the time of the Mexican War popular feeling had 
changed. The poets as well as the politicians asked if it was 
a just war, and some of them answered just as positively. “Es 
fer war, I call it murder,” said Lowell; and Whittier’s welcome 
to peace was “The Crisis” with its figure of God’s trembling 
balance hung across the skies and its regretful acceptance of 
the war’s results—“On us the burden lies.” 


Others, less abhorrent of slavery, felt differently. There 
is the true martial strain in Charles Fenno Hoffman’s “Mont- 
erey”: 


“We were not many—we who stood 
Before the iron sleet that day— 
Yet many a gallant spirit would 
Give half his years if he then could 
Have been with us at Monterey. 
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And on—still on our column kept 

Through walls of flame its withering way; 
Where fell the dead, the living stept, 
Still charging on the guns which swept 

The slippery streets of Monterey. 


We are not many—we who pressed 
Beside the brave who fell that day; 

But who of us has not confessed 

He’d rather share their warrior rest 
Than not have been at Monterey?” 


Theodore O’Hara, too, chanted the praise of death in battle: 


“On Fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And Glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead. 


* * * * * + * * 


Nor wreck, nor change, nor winter’s blight, 
Nor Time’s remorseless doom, 

Shall dim one ray of ceaseless light 
That gilds your deathless tomb.” 


The mention of Civil War poetry reminds us first of all— 
does it not ?—of Whittier’s anti-slavery poems and the threno- 
dies on Lincoln and after them of a very few war songs. 

No one could have glorified war less than did Whittier, or 
been more of a man of peace. He wrote one war poem, “Bar- 
bara Frietchie,” but it is not one of his best, and it glorifies the 
devotion of a helpless old woman and not any deeds of fighting 
men. During the war the Quaker poet— 


“Would hear the bells of cheer 
Ring peace and freedom in”— 


and after the war his very unwarlike word was— 


“Henceforth to Labor’s chivalry 
Be knightly honors paid: 

For nobler than the sword’s shall be 
The sickle’s accolade.” 


Peaceable enough, surely, and tame enough for the man 
who had thundered at Virginia and branded the great Webster 
as with fire. Whittier was a man of peace, but his anti-slavery 
poems are true war poems, full of fiery passion and impatient 
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eagerness to strike—to do or die. But Whittier hated only 
slavery. He could not hate the South, and his celebration of 
victory was mild and kind, and, truth to tell, not much poetry. 

Indeed with the exception of Whitman not one of our 
major poets has written a strong war poem. Perhaps Emer- 
son’s “Concord Hymn” is an exception; yet, while it celebrates 
the deeds of men who fought and harks back to the glories of 
the battles of long ago, it has no praise of war itself, no ideal- 
ism of conflict. Since our earlier days we have been a peace- 
loving people. 

Plenty of poems—with more or less real poetry in them— 
have been written about the Civil War, but how few of them 
are war songs. The Civil War was not so much a heroic thing 
to the men who took part in it as a surprising and tragic thing. 
“Terrible it is that this should be.” 


Only in the “Battle Hymn of tie Republic” and one or two 
of the rude songs the soldiers sang does the war muse speak 
for the feeling of the North. Yes, there is one exception to 
this. Once Whitman calls to action and calls loudly and in- 
sistently. There is something of grim ferocity in his call of 
bugle and drum: 


“Beat! beat! drums!—blow! bugles! blow! 

Over the traffic of cities—over the rumble of wheels in the streets. 

Beat! beat! drums!—blow! bugles! blow! 

Make no parley—stop for no expostulation, 

Mind not the timid,—mind not the weeper or prayer, 

Mind not the old man beseeching the young man, 

Let not the child’s voice be heard, not the mother’s entreaties, 

Make even the trestles to shake the dead where they lie awaiting 
the hearses, 

So strong you thump, O terrible drums—so loud you bugles blow.” 


Most of Whitman’s poetry of the war is poetry of pity and 
tenderness. The skald prefers praising his heroes to lifting the 
battle cry. 

The battle songs of the South are more numerous. Albert 
Pike set worthy words to the quickening strains of “Dixie.” 
Timrod, poet and man of love that he was, in “The Cotton 
Boll” and “Charleston” voiced the Southern sense of wrong and 
the Southern determination: 
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“And down the dunes a thousand guns lie couched 
Unseen beside the flood,— 

Like tigers in some Orient jungle crouched, 
That watch and wait for blood.” 


Shrillest and sweetest of all, James Ryder Randall in “My 
Maryland” blew a silver trumpet call in the war’s very be- 


“The despot’s heel is on thy shore, 
Maryland! 

His torch is at thy temple door, 
Maryland! 

Avenge the patriotic gore 

That flecked the streets of Baltimore, 

And be the battle-queen of yore, 
Maryland, my Maryland! 


Hark to an exiled son’s appeal, 
Maryland! 

My Mother State! to thee I kneel, 
Maryland! 

For life and death, for woe and weal, 

Thy peerless chivalry reveal, 

And gird thy beauteous limbs with steel, 
Maryland, my Maryland! 


Thou wilt not yield the Vandal toll, 
Maryland! 

Thou wilt not crook to his control, 
Maryland! 

Better the fire upon thee roll, 

Better the shot, the blade, the bowl, 

Than crucifixion of the soul, 
Maryland, my Maryland! 


I hear the distant thunders hum, 
Maryland! 

The Old Line’s bugle, fife and drum, 
Maryland! 

She is not dead, nor deaf, nor dumb, 

Huzza, she spurns the Northern scum! 

She breathes! She burns! She'll come! She'll come! 
Maryland, my Maryland! 


The appeal was vain, but it is no wonder that it electrified 
the South. No other such piercing note was sounded on either 
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After the war and Lincoln’s death—one loomed as large 
as the other in men’s eyes and hearts—came the tributes to 
the great dead and the unnamed dead and, in the South, to the 
cause that had been lost. Greatest of all these memorial poems 
are Whitman’s “Captain, My Captain” and “When Lilacs Last 
in the Dooryard Bloomed.” Lowell’s “Commemoration Ode” 
was essentially a tribute to Lincoln. The great tragedy culmi- 
nated the long agony of the war. Men of all sections came 
slowly together on the ground of a common loss and a mutual 
suffering. Timrod’s faultless Maguolia Cemetery “Ode,” 
Father Ryan’s “Conquered Banner,” the innumerable tri- 
butes to Lee—none of these breathes the spirit of battle. Lin- 
coln could not be commemorated in a war poem—men thought 
first of all when thinking of him of patience and love. So 
with Lee, to whom no greater tribute could be given than the 
fact that the South has loved and praised the man before the 
soldier. 

There is any number of sincere and beautiful little poems 
commemorating striking characters and events of the Civil 
War. Many of them should be better known. Two of these 
from the South are Ticknor’s “Little Giffen” and John Esten 
Cooke’s tribute to Pelham. The first stanza of the latter and 
the conclusion of the former will give some idea of their 
quality : 

“Oh, band in the pine-wood, cease! 
Cease with your splendid call; 


The living are brave and noble, 
But the dead are bravest of all.” 


“IT sometimes fancy that were I king 
Of the courtly knights of Arthur’s ring, 
I'd give the best on his bended knee— 
The whitest soul of my chivalry, 

For Little Giffen of Tennessee.” 


The pathos of the broken home circles and the sadly waiting 
hearts in every corner of the land have been sung in hundreds 
of minor strains ; but there are no songs of triumph, no striking 
tributes—unless we count “Sheridan’s Ride’”—to any leader 
or to any battle of the war from the northern side. The South 
has one, Will Thompson’s “High Tide at Gettysburg.” 
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It is not too much to say that this is a great battle poem. 
Through much of it there glows the old love of the conflict, the 


old ideal of the glory of strife: 


Oliver Wendell Holmes is said to have pronounced this a 
greater poem than “Hohenlinden” or “The Charge of the Light 





“A cloud possessed the hollow field, 

The gathering battle’s smoky shield. 
Athwart the gloom the lightning flashed, 
And through the cloud some horsemen dashed, 
And from the heights the thunder pealed. 


Then at the brief command of Lee 
Moved out that matchless infantry, 
With Pickett leading grandly down, 
To rush against the roaring crown 
Of those dread heights of destiny. 





Far heard above the angry guns 

A cry across the tumult runs,— 

The voice that rang through Shiloh’s woods 
And Chickamauga’s solitudes, 

The fierce South cheering on her sons! 


‘Once more in glory’s van with me!’ 
Virginia cried to Tennessee, 

‘We two together, come what may, 
Shall stand upon those works today!’ 
(The reddest day in history.) 


In vain the Tennessean set 

His breast against the bayonet! 

In vain Virginia charged and raged, 
A tigress in her wrath uncaged, 

Till all the hill was red and wet. 


Above the bayonets, mixed and crossed, 
Men saw a gray, gigantic ghost 
Receding through the battle cloud, 

And heard across the tempest loud 

The death-cry of a nation lost! 


The brave went down! Without disgrace 
They leaped to ruin’s red embrace. 

They only heard Fame’s thunders wake, 
And saw the dazzling sun-burst break 

In smiles on Glory’s bloody face!” 
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Brigade.” Certainly it is not less a battle poem than either, and 
certainly it ranks above any other American battle poem. Yet 
the last lines, and the ones best known and most often quoted, 
turn from war and the “smiles on Glory’s bloody face” with all 
the latter-day love of peace: 


“Fold up the banners! Smelt the guns! 
Love rules. Her gentler purpose runs. 
A mighty mother turns in tears 
The pages of her battle years, 
Lamenting all her fallen sons.” 


When the Spanish War broke out the newspaper poets sang 
of the battle flag: 


“For war has claimed thee, thine the strife; 
Thy threads all thrill with fighting life— 
O battle flag of ours.” 


They sang, too, of the reunion of North and South, and, 
after victory had been won, of the time when “The great gray 
ships come in.” Dr. John Clark Ridpath, the historian, even 
wrote a ballad—a pretty bad one—on the sinking of the Merri- 
mac. The only poems of that war and its consequences which 
now have power to move us, however, are William Vaughn 
Moody’s protests against the conquest of the Philippines. There 
is real power and real feeling in his tribute to the soldier who 
fell in the Island war : 


“Streets of the roaring town, 
Hush for him, hush be still! 
He comes who was stricken down 
Doing the word of our will. 
Hush! Let him have his state, 
Give him his soldier’s crown. 
Let him never dream that his bullet’s scream went wide of 
its island mark, 
Home to the heart of his darling land where she stumbled 
and sinned in the dark.” 


In his “Ode in Time of Hesitation” there is a fine picture of 
a Civil War episode, the more effective for the contrast in 
which it is set against what seemed to the poet the shameful 
and ignoble war in the Philippines: 
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“Crouched in the sea-fog on the moaning sand 

All night he lay, speaking some simple word 

From hour to hour to the slow minds that heard, 
Holding each poor life gently in his hand 

And breathing on the base rejected clay, 

Till each dark face shone mystical and grand 
Against the breaking day; 

And lo, the shard the potter cast away 

Was grown a fiery chalice crystal-fine, 

Fulfilled of the divine 

Great wine of battle wrath by God’s ring finger stirred. 
Then upward, where the shadowy bastion loomed 
Huge on the mountain in the wet sea-light, 

They swept, and died like freemen on the height, 
Like freemen and like men of noble breed.” 


The war of today has brought forth many verses on this 
side of the waters. Many of them have in them serious 
thought and striking phrases. Few of them have anything 
more. Of all our poets only George Sylvester Vierick is a 
poet of war, a celebrator of force, a panegyrist of might, and he 
speaks as an alien voice, winning his countrymen’s admiration, 
perhaps, but not touching their hearts or ‘expressing their 
feelings. The people of this country have been touched by the 
devastation of Belgium and thrilled by the heroism of France; 
but the tragedy of the one and the glory of the other must be 
fitly sung by someone who has shared in the anguish of the 
one or been fired by the indomitable will of the other. The 
war in its entirety has been to us a needless and a ghastly 
thing, and our songs of it have been songs of depression and of 
heartbreak. As a people we no longer love war, and the war 
poetry of today is filled with sadness. 

Even when a poet looks beyond the conflict’s close and sees 
the return of peace, as Richard LeGallienne has done in one of 
his poems, we feel the vast, overwhelming melancholy of all 


the unhappy ages in the thought with which he would comfort 
us: 


“How many wars and long-forgotten woes 
Unnumbered, nameless, made a like despair 
In hearts long stilled; how many suns have set 
On burning cities blackening the air,— 

Yet dawn came dreaming back, her lashes wet 
With dew, and daisies in her innocent hair.” 
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Beautiful lines and true,—but how lacking in comfort to 
one who thinks of the young men lying dead and the pallid 
faces and frightened eyes of once happy children. 

It is these pictures war brings to us now and not dreams 
of the victor’s crown or of the applause of the Olympian gods. 
As a people we shall have no more war songs potent to stir 
our blood until some great crisis comes again upon us and we 
feel once more that freedom and justice fight with us and that 
our enemies are also enemies of theirs. 











The Novelty Fallacy in Literature 


H. Houston PECKHAM 
Purdue University 

We Americans are often accused of being novelty-mad, and 
although we never inaugurated anything quite so novel as a 
modern world-war, we must admit that there is much truth 
in the accusation brought against us. A glance at the files 
of any newspaper will show clearly the lengths to which we 
go in our efforts to do something that has never been done 
before. A marriage by telephone; another marriage in a skat- 
ing-rink ; a man pledged to remain unshaven and unshorn until 
the election of Mr. Bryan; a man playing the piano continu- 
ously for twenty-odd hours; a ladies’ afternoon tea at which the 
guests wear bathing-suits ; a soiree given in honor of a French 
poodle—these are a few of the items which add the spice of 
life to our daily reading. In this connection we may well note 
a certain type of religious revivalism: a revivalism generally 
characterized by a circus-tent, an abundance of noise, the 
singing of ungrammatical rag-time hymns, the preaching of 
mediaeval theology in the patois of the wharf or the brothel, 
and an impatient contempt for anything dignified or reverential. 
In this same category, too, we must include the revolting crimes 
committed in the name of church architecture during the past 
quarter of acentury. (A tour of some of the smaller Western 
communities will emphasize this last point much more forcibly 
than can my words). Truly, we are sick of the ancient, the 
time-honored, the familiar. “Give us novelty or give us 
death!” is the way we parody the immortal Henry. 


But if this incessant craving for the new has an important 
influence upon American life in general, it has a ten times 
greater influence upon the fine arts; for in this latter sphere 
the devotees of the bizarre are not the crude, the vulgar, or 
the unlettered ; but some of the most highly cultivated people, 
some of the leaders of creative and critical thought, some of 
that select company who delight in the appellation “high-brow.” 
Witness, as evidence of this, the continued vogue of Walt 
Whitman. Witness the Ezra Pound cult. Observe the inter- 
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est in cubism, post-impressionism, imagism, and fifty-seven 
other varieties of artistic futurism. And note that Joseph Con- 
rad is decidedly more popular here in America than he is in his 
own England. Verily, we cannot abide anything time-worn. 
Ring out the old, simply because it is old. Ring in the new, 
for no other reason that that it is new. Give us purple cows, 
lavender nudes, cubic rivers and mountains and trees, pictures 
screaming with lurid colors and devoid of outline and perspec- 
tive! Give us poetry without metre or rime or reason; poetry 
which shuns the beautiful and revels in the repulsive; poetry 
which sets at naught all the precepts of bygone saint or sage 
or philosopher! Give us narrative presented in any conceiv- 
able (or inconceivable) order except the chronological; narra- 
tive which begins at the end, continues to the beginning, and 
ends in the middle; narrative with seventeen different changes 
of viewpoint, all of them unexpected and unprepared for! 
Give us literature and art which are neither legible nor in- 
telligible to any person under the canopy of heaven! Give us 
novelty, or give us death! 

A representative piece of futuristic verse which has attract- 
ed much attention during the past three or four years is the 
poem, “In the Garden,” by F. S. Flint. The author is, I be- 
lieve, an Englishman; but the piece originally appeared in 
Poetry, a Chicago periodical. I quote it below: 


The grass is beneath my head; 
and I gaze 

at the thronging stars 

in the aisles of night. 


They fall. . . they fall. 
I am overwhelmed, 
and afraid. 


Each little leaf of the aspen 
is. caressed by the wind, 
and each is crying. 


And the perfume 
of invisible roses 
deepens the anguish. 
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Let a strong mesh of roots 
feed the crimson of roses 
upon my heart; 

and then fold over the hollow 
where all the pain was. 


As a bit of sheer novelty the above poem is obviously a thor- 
oughgoing success. The picture is a most unusual, most amaz- 
ing one. Presumably—although we have no direct information 
to this effect—the poet is lying on his back. He gazes up into 
the night. And what does he see or sense? A most extra- 
ordinary spectacle! Stars falling, aspen leaves crying aloud, 
crimson roses growing upon his heart! One could not possibly 
wish for a more unusual series of circumstances than that. 
But the average reader is, I fear, far more bewildered than 
refreshed by this picture. It is so entirely foreign, not only 
to his experience, but also, in all probability, to his wildest 
flights of fancy, that he can but shake his head and yet again 
shake his head. And meanwhile it doubtless occurs to him 
that stars do not habitually fall in overwhelming numbers ; that 
aspen leaves are not ordinarily given to noisy lamentations; 
and that the human heart is not, as a rule, the most fertile soil 
for crimson roses. In other words, he recognizes the striking 
novelty of the poem; but he cannot help wondering wherein it 
possesses any further merit. 

Let me quote one more bit of vers libre: “Rocks,” by Mary 
Eastwood Knevels. This piece also appeared in Poetry. 


Through the pasture lie the rocks, gray as the sea in a fog 

As the sea in a mist. 

(O breath of my yearning, O sea, breaking gray in a fog!) 

The rocks rise tumultuous, the rocks are waves. 

Flee from them, they are in pursuit; 

Lichen-crusted their summits, rolling most mightily. 

Flee from the rocks, the pale-crested waves of the meadows! 


Now why this chaotic jumbling of dactyl, trochee, anapest, and 
iambus? Why the flat, anticlimacteric leisure of line seven, 
after the mad, terrified scurry of line five? Why under heaven 
the imbecile hallucination that pasture-rocks, however much 
like sea-waves they may appear, can pursue the most snail- 
like body that ever moved? 
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I have chosen these two bits of free verse to illustrate the 
extent to which the present-day novelty craze may carry us in 
literature. I might have drawn my illustration quite as well 
from some other literary type, notably futuristic fiction or 
drama; but I trust that the above citations and analyses have 
made it sufficiently clear why many thoughtful persons today 
are seriously questioning the wisdom of this incessant demand 
for something absolutely new—seriously asking whether liter- 
ary novelty as an end and aim in itself, novelty which sacri- 
fices all other merits for its own sake, is really worth while. 

So far as literature is concerned, this twentieth-century 
clamor for the unusual is, I believe, based upon something 
more fundamental than mere faddishness. It is based, ap- 
parently, upon the assumption that great literary geniuses have 
always been characterized more by originality than by anything 
else. The briefest glance at literary history, however, will 
show the fallacy of this assumption. As Emerson has well 
pointed out, Shakespeare, the greatest of all English literary 
geniuses, was a huge borrower, both in matter and in manner ; 
and the same may be said of all the other really notable figures 
of the past. Virtually all innovations have been made by minor 
writers, being adopted by greater authors only after these in- 
novations have proved worth while. It was not the illustrious 
Milton, for instance, but the obscure Surrey who introduced 
the sonnet into English literature. It was not the immortal 
Thackeray, but the rather mediocre Richardson who dared to 
write the first English novel. ‘The greatest art generally fol- 
lows along traditional lines. 


Apropos of this matter of borrowing, we may well note, 
also, the Romantic Period, a period especially noted for its 
freshness and originality. Certainly the Romanticists were 
strikingly different from their Classical predecessors. Democ- 
racy, appreciation of nature, interest in the mysterious and the 
mediaeval, and diversity of verse-forms were things which 
Pope and the other Classicists avoided quite as assiduously as 
the Romanticists cultivated them. But, after all, the Romanti- 
cists were renovators, not innovators. If Burns and Crabbe 
sang of democracy at the end of the eighteenth century, Lang- 
land sang with equal fervor of this great human institution 
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some four centuries earlier. If Thomson and Collins and 
Gray, Wordsworth and Shelley and Keats, painted vivid and 
beautiful pictures of meadow, grove, and stream, of skylark 
and cloud, of bleating lambs and twilight-crimsoned stubble- 
fields, Chaucer and Shakespeare anticipated them by hundreds 
of years. If Horace Walpole loved the mysterious and mediae- 
val, so did Edmund Spenser. If an awakened literary England, 
as the eighteenth century waned, grew weary of the stereo- 
typed heroic couplet, this same England found respite, not in 
the invention of new forms, but in the revival of such Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean forms as blank verse, the sonnet, the 
ode, and the Spenserian stanza. 

A similar analogy may be drawn in the case of every truly 
great writer or group of writers that has been regarded as 
markedly original. The Pre-Raphaelites, for example, were 
not at all original: their poetic counterpart may be found as 
truly in Elizabethan and Romantic verse as their artistic coun- 
terpart is found in the painters antedating Raphael. The 
Elizabethans were not original: their indebtedness to the Ital- 
ian Renaissance was colossal. George Barrow was not original: 
his gypsy tales breathe the spirit of the old picaresque romance 
in every paragraph. Browning was not original: his dramatic 
monologues combine the objectivism of narrative with the 
subjectivism of the lyric in much the same way as do Petrarch’s 
sonnets to Laura or Coleridge’s “Rime of the Ancient Mari- 
ner.” Walt Whitman was, of course, original to a certain ex- 
tent ; but his originality, far from being his crowning glory, was 
his greatest weakness. The abominable lawlessness which 
almost ruined his “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom- 
ed” is atoned for solely by beautiful nature imagery, genuinely 
poetic diction, and romantic feeling. 

Would it not be well, then, for us to pause in our mad 
rush after literary novelty? If we do so pause, perhaps we 
shall find that the past was not utterly stupid or foolish, that 
originality is not the only virtue under the sun, that wisdom 
did not begin with the twentieth century. 























The Telegraph in the South, 1845-1850 


R. S. CoTTERILL 
Professor of History in Western Marylan< College 


It may fairly be a subject of pride to the Southern people 
that the first telegraph line in the United States was laid down 
in the South. This was the Baltimore-Washington line of 
1844, for which Congress had made an appropriation in March, 
1843. “Laid down” it was; for the wires were enclosed in 
leaden tubes and buried in the ground.! This pipe line tele- 
graphy proving a failure, the wires were next stretched on 
posts, and the success of this second attempt is a part of his- 
tory. Notwithstanding the continued pessimism of Congress, 
promoters lost no time in taking up thé new invention, and 
its success was phenomenal. Morse associated with himself 
that ubiquitous Jack-of-all-trades, Amos Kendall, and there 
was soon organized in 1846 the Washington and New Orleans 
Telegraph Company. This was the second telegraph company 
organized in the United States; it was to have a capital of 
$400,000, and the thrifty Kendall predicted annual net earn- 
ings of $450,000. 

The new enterprise was pushed with great vigor. Virginia 
led off with an act authorizing the construction of the line from 
Washington to the Carolina boundary, and the other Southern 
States readily followed her example.? It was the plan of the 
promoters to build their line along the route of the railroad 
that ran south from Washington. There was by 1847 a con- 
tinuous line of railroad from Fredericksburg, Virginia, to At- 
lanta, Georgia, with the exception of the distances from Ral- 
eigh and Wilmington, N. C., to Columbia, S.C. The telegraph 
was to follow the railroad from Fredericksburg through Rich- 
mond and Petersburg to Raleigh; from Raleigh the route was 
to be across country through Fayetteville, Cheraw and Cam- 
den to Columbia, and thence down the railroad to Charleston 
and Augusta. From Augusta, a branch line was planned to 

Savannah, but the main line was to follow the railroad to 





1 Wisconsin Democrat, October 19, 1843. 
2 Charleston Courier, March 26, 1847. 
5 Ibid., May 17, 1847. 
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Macon—its westernmost point. Leaving the railroad here, 
the telegraph was to follow the stage coach road across the 
border to Montgomery, and thence down the river to Mobile, 
and along the coast to New Orleans. 

It was an essential part of Kendall’s plan that the Southern 
people themselves should furnish the money for the construc- 
tion of the line. In the opening days of 1847, he sent out W. 
B. Lloyd as a special agent to visit the Southern cities, organize 
branch companies and solicit subscriptions.5 On the 14th of 
January, Lloyd spoke before the Chamber of Commerce of 
Charleston in advocacy of the merits of the proposed tele- 
graph system; as a result a committee of seven was appointed 
to investigate the enterprise and to solicit subscriptions, if they 
found it worthy of support. This committee was made up of 
men who were active in the promotion of Southern railroads, 
and Ker Boyce was, perhaps, its most prominent member. The 
next week Mr. Lloyd travelled on down to Savannah, and the 
Chamber of Commerce, after hearing him, took action similar 
to that of Charleston.?7 On the sixth of February, Lloyd 
reached New Orleans and nine days later the Chamber of Com- 
merce of that lethargic city passed resolutions approving the 
project and appointed the usual committee to raise funds.® 
The other cities along the prospective line took the matter up 
in the same way and by the first of March, 1847, the success 
of the undertaking was assured. 

For the most part subscriptions came in readily enough. 
The ante-bellum South was not by any means the bankrupt, 
moneyless section it is often represented to have been, and 
plentiful capital could always be found there to finance any 
practicable scheme. Two factors contributed to the appeal of 
the new enterprise. The price of cotton had fallen steadily 
during the decade, and the Southern people were beginning to 
show distrust of cotton raising as a road to wealth. Diversified 
farming and sporadic manufacturing were beginning to make 
headway. But for several years previous, the favorite form 





* Cotterill, Southern Railroads in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, March, 
17 


5 New York Tribune, — 4, 1847. 
® Charleston Courier, January 15, 1847. 
' Ibid., January 23, 1847. 
8 Ibid., February 22, 1847. 
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of investment for disgruntled capital at the South had been rail- 
road building. It was the expectation of large returns that had 
led Southern capitalists during the forties to build a railway 
system in South Carolina and Georgia far surpassing anything 
to be found north of Mason and Dixon’s line. But even by 
1847, it was beginning to be realized that railroads did not 
always pay dividends, and to many Southern capitalists it ap- 
peared that the Mississippi commerce which they had been 
fondly hoping to capture by their railroad extension westward 
was no better than a will-o’-the-wisp. Capital, then, in 1847 
was chary of further railroad investment and quite ready to 
take up the telegraph investment promising larger profits. 

Strange to say, it was at the two chief commercial centers 
of the South—Charleston and New Orleans—that the most 
difficulty was encountered in raising subscriptions. Charles- 
ton had been well-nigh drained of her capital by railroad in- 
vestment in South Carolina and Georgia. The spirit was will- 
ing but the pocket book was wofully weak. The actual con- 
struction of the line was well under way before Charleston 
completed her subscription in the last days of April, 1847.° 
In New Orleans two sets of factors served to embarrass the 
new movement. In the first place, there was the old distrust 
felt by New Orleans toward any sort of a commercial connec- 
tion with the South Atlantic. This feeling grew out of the 
efforts which Charleston and Savannah had been making for 
many years to tap the Mississippi trade and divert it over their 
railroads from New Orleans to their own markets. A second 
deterrent was the rivalry of a company soliciting subscriptions 
for a telegraph line from New Orleans up the Mississippi val- 
ley to Louisville and Cincinnati.1° 

The building of the line was begun from Washington and 
before Charleston and New Orleans had completed their sub- 
scriptions. By the last of March, 1847, the wires were up 
from Washington to Alexandria, the posts set as far as Fred- 
ericksburg, and material was on hand for the line to Peters- 
burg.'! It was the plan, however, that the work should be 
prosecuted on all sections of the route at the same time, and 





® Ibid., April 30, 1847. 
% Ibid., March 5, 1847. 
4 Jbid., March 26, 1847. 
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by the middle of June the posts had been set on the Mobile- 
New Orleans section for twenty-five miles from each city. 
By the first of August all but thirty miles of the posts were up 
between Mobile and New Orleans and had been set for more 
than one hundred miles on the Mobile-Montgomery line.1* By 
October, the posts were all up from Raleigh to Charleston and 
the insulators on. Charleston and Columbia were put in com- 
munication on the first day of December,'* and the first mes- 
sage was sent from Charleston to Petersburg on the 14th day 
of February, 1848.15 Petersburg was already before this date 
in communication with Baltimore. By the 18th of July, 1848, 
the last link south of Charleston—Macon to Montgomery— 
was forged in the telegraphic chain, and so it came to pass by 
the middle of 1848 that the South had erected entirely by its 
own energies a “lightning way” reaching entirely across it and 
connecting its principal cities. Nowhere, even in the North, 
had there been such progress. 

In so short a time was the Atlantic and Gulf region of the 
South provided with telegraphs. But half the story remains 
to be told; the Southwest was also building its telegraph line. 
Even before the Washington and New Orleans enterprise had 
been started, a company was formed to build from Pittsburg 
westward to St. Louis and other cities. It was in June, 1845, 
that Henry and John O’Reilly, Charles Doane, A. B. Coleman, 
and others contracted with Morse and Kendall for the use of 
the Morse patent on this western route, and made it a part 
of the contract that the new line should not compete with the 
Washington-New Orleans line.1* The “People’s Line,” as it 
came to be called, was to have its beginning at Pittsburg, run 
down the Ohio to Wheeling, along the National Road to Co- 
lumbus, along the railroad to Cincinnati, down the Ohio to 
Louisville and on to St. Louis. It soon became a part of 
O’Reilly’s plan to build not only to St. Louis but also to New 
Orleans, branching off from the St. Louis line at Louisville. 
The route of this Louisville-New Orleans section was to be the 
railroad to Lexington, Ky., then down the old “Natchez trail” 








12 Ibid., June 22, 1847. 

13 Ibid., August 7, 1847. 

4 Ibid., December 2, 1847. 

% Ibid., February 14, 1848. 

16 Maysville (Ky.) Herald, January 17, 1848. 
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to Nashville, thence to Memphis and Tuscumbia and from that 
place to New Orleans via Jackson.!7 

The promotion of this section was carried out in much the 
same manner as the Washington and New Orleans route. 
Meetings were held in the various cities along the proposed 
line and committees appointed to solicit subscriptions.8 
O’Reilly, himself, visited New Orleans and urged the enter- 
prise on the people there—much to the disgust of those who 
were promoting the eastern line.1® For a time it seemed that 
the Crescent City was going to prefer the western line to the 
eastern as a field for investment; the economic interests of 
New Orleans were with the cities of the Mississippi and Ohio. 
But Lloyd let it be known that the eastern line would bring suit 
for infringement of patent, and the New Orleans people di- 
vided their support between the two companies.?° At no place 
were the people backward in investing except at Louisville; 
here the enterprise received so little support that the company 
finally gave it up in despair and established stations outside of 
Louisville at Jeffersonville and New Albany.”? 

In the construction of the People’s Line, the same policy 
was adopted as by the Washington-New Orleans; different 
contractors took charge of different sections and the work was 
prosecuted in all parts at the same time. There had been a 
futile attempt made a little previous to this to build a telegraph 
line from Louisville to New Orleans using the House patent. 
The People’s Line now took over the contractors and material 
of the defunct company, and the work of construction went 
rapidly forward. Three different contractors undertook the 
work from Louisville to New Orleans and engaged to have it 
finished by February, 1848?2—an engagement they were en- 
tirely unable to fulfill. 

The telegraph reached Pittsburg on the 29th of December, 
1846 ;?5 by the 7th of August communication was open to 
Wheeling** and by the middle of September, 1847, to Louis- 





Arkansas Democrat, July 24, 1846. 
38 New Orleans Mercury, anuary 30, 1847. 
sad oo Gharleston Courier,  o- 5, 1847. 
Ibid., January 18, i848 
2 Maysville Herald, September 24, 1847. 
2 Ibid., December 31, 1847 
23 Arkansas Democrat, January 15, 1847. 
*% Tbid., August 13, 1847. 
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ville.25 Over the more southern sections progress was slower, 
and Nashville was not reached until the 6th of March, 1848,7¢ 
and Tuscumbia, the 7th of April.27 The completion of the 
last stage from Tuscumbia to New Orleans was delayed by the 
suit brought by Morse and Kendall for violation of contract. 
It was claimed that The People’s Line by building into New 
Orleans would be coming into competition with the eastern line, 
and an injunction was asked for. This, at first refused, was 
later granted, and work was stopped on the new line. The 
trouble was settled late in 1848, and the People’s Line built on 
into New Orleans unmolested, absorbing a rival company that 
Lloyd had organized to build a parallel line. This western line, 
it must be said, was but poorly constructed and soon began to 
go to pieces ; before many years it had to be entirely rebuilt. 

Thus was the South in the short space of two years pro- 
vided with two main lines of telegraph and many branches. It 
is to be remembered that this work was carried on in the midst 
of the Mexican War—a war which was carried to a successful 
conclusion only by Southern energy and effort. The building 
of these two lines throws an interesting light upon the char- 
acter of the ante-bellum Southerners. They were not, as is 
evident, visionary and impractical men but compared favorably 
with their Northern brethren in business acumen and enter- 
prise. 





% Maysville Herald, September 17, 1847. 
2° Tbid., March 8, 1848. 
3 Arkansas Democrat, April 28, 1848. 

















Whitman and Masters: A Contrast 
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John Cowper Powis, writing in the New York Times, has 
spoken of Mr. Edgar Lee Masters as “the natural child of 
Walt Whitman, the only poet with true Americanism in his 
bones.” While conceding Mr. Masters’ “true Americanism” 
and granting that a kinship exists between the two poets to 
the extent that both have worked in American material and 
with points of view and methods distinctly their own, we may, 
I think, find it interesting to inquire further into the degree of 
similarity existing between this so-called father and son. Such 
an inquiry will, I feel sure, show that two men could scarcely 
be farther apart in either their technique or their interpreta- 
tion of life. 

Not only does the diffuse, rambling manner that so often 
disfigures Whitman’s work contrast sharply with Masters’ 
restraint and sense of form; there is an equal contrast between 
the types of musical effect which the two men display. Both 
have written in free verse and in metrical, rimed and unrimed. 
When Whitman employed meter and rime, however, he was 
apt to be cramped in both substance and form. His real music 
—and there is no music more subtle in American poetry—is 
found in his free verse, not everywhere indeed, nor often, but 
in a few such poems as “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloom’d” and passages like the apostrophe to Night in the 
“Song of Myself.” Mr. Masters, on the other hand, has never, 
in his free verse, found the secret of such music as the above, 
or perhaps he has not sought it. His lines have a trenchancy, 
a high penetrating and explosive power, that harmonizes bet- 
ter with their subject matter than would more delicate music. 
For his true musical effects Masters turns to the rimed form, 
and here he often succeeds admirably, as in the spirited ballad 
that closes his latest volume.* He finds nothing in the rimed 
stanza, as Whitman unquestionably found, to shackle thought 
and expression. 





* The Great Valley. By Edgar Lee Masters. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50. 
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But these divergences in the technique of verse, great as 
they are, are all overshadowed by the divergences in the phi- 
losophies of the two men. How far the attitude of each is due 
to the spirit and trend of his times and how far to his tempera- 
ment, no one can say. Unquestionably America has traveled 
far in the half century that separates the two, and in a degree 
each speaks the language of his times. Yet to take each as a 
full expression of his times, to regard Whitman as the prophet 
of a journey begun at sunrise and Masters as the recorder of 
the journey’s end, would be to paint our national changes of 
half a century blacker than they really are. The difference must 
be largely one of temperament. 

Walt Whitman was, of course, a self-appointed prophet. 
Coming into his full powers in the Civil War period, when the 
nation was fighting for ideals and when democracy seemed ani- 
mated by a new impulse even before the older Jeffersonian im- 
pulse had died, Whitman rode on the very crest of the wave, 
putting an altogether fresh enthusiasm into his songs of 
brotherhood and democracy. He had every reason—except in- 
deed the experience of the past—to feel sanguine for the fu- 
ture. The country, at infinite material sacrifice, had rallied to 


an ideal, and, the war over, there returned from the camps to 
the fields 


“The bravest, readiest, clearest-eyed 
Straight-walking men in the world, 
And symbolical of a Republic 

That is worthy the name!” 


And so Whitman became the prophet of a sort of quest, 
wherein the seeker was the soul of the individual and of the 
nation, and the goal was a free personal development on the 
one hand, and on the other, democracy and brotherhood. 

For fifty years America has gone upon its way, and now 
comes Mr. Masters to chronicle its progress. He finds it, or ’ 
so he tells us, groping about the corners of a blind alley. In 
answer to Whitman’s promise of a free and noble development 
of the individual he offers Winston Prairie, the middle western 
town which by its smug commonplaceness crushed out the hope- 
ful young soul of Cato Braden. In answer to the prophecy of 
national brotherhood and democracy he pictures the greed of 
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Spoon River and the plutocracy of Chicago. The dream that 
thrilled Whitman in the sixties has had but sorry fulfill- 
ment, and in so far as the nation has actually fallen off from 
its ideals and aims of fifty years ago, Masters and Whitman 
may be taken as expressing something of the spirit of their re- 
spective periods. 

The difference, however, is one much more of tempera- 
ment than of environment. Whitman, as every one knows, 
was a sort of philosophical optimist. Holding a priori that the 
universe was sound at core and throughout, he found in every- 
thing either good or promise of good. Nothing in the natural 
course of things was evil, no, nor ugly. And along with this 
very cheerful conception of a universe good already and mov- 
ing under an irresistible impulse to better, there went, as is 
almost necessary with such a belief, a kind of two-dimensioned 
vision, a habit of viewing phenomena without looking behind 
them. In one of his often ridiculed passages he catalogues 
most of the things and experiences that befall human life, 
tragic and happy, commonplace and sublime, and declares them 
all a part of the perfect whole, equally worthy of song. But 
into the history and causes of tragedy, into the frustration of 
spirits as earnestly aspiring as his, he does not care to go. Such 
exploration would prove damaging to his complacent optim- 
ism. He prefers to follow out his a priori theory, singing the 
triumphant journey of the soul through the universe and the 
coming of the millennium. 

It is at this point that we find the most radical difference 
between Whitman and Masters. Whitman has his eye con- 
tinually upon broad expanses and far distances, the land of 
his quest. Masters, too often perhaps, sees nothing but en- 
closing walls. Whitman is the romanticist, swung aloft by his 
triumphant imagination; Masters is the scientist, a sworn de- 
votee of facts, confessing no a priori theories. I say confessing, 
because I suspect Mr. Masters of being almost as predisposed 
to pessimism as was Walt Whitman to optimism. Those who 
recall the almost savage tragedy and fatalism of Mr. Hardy’s 
novel, “Jude the Obscure,” have, I believe, the sum and sub- 
stance of the philosophy that pervades “The Great Valley” and 
“Spoon River Anthology.” ‘They will recall the hero’s early 
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aspirations and his earnest effort toward their realization ; his 
gradual sinking under the weight of his own native weakness 
and the force of circumstance, until he dies, a hopelessly crush- 
ed man. All this happens in Chicago and Winston Prairie and 
Spoon River no less than in England, and Mr. Masters has 
made it his special province. His whole philosophy he thus 
states interrogatively : 

“You see it comes to this, dear queen: 

Can a man or woman alive escape 

The granite’s edges or ditch’s mire, 

The thorny thickets or marsh’s gas, 

Or the traps one thinks would never be set 

Except for the fox or wolf? .. .” 


And his next poem answers the question in the negative. Is 
this a generalization from the poet’s observation of facts, or 
is it a dogma that he clings to as tenaciously as Whitman did 
to its exact reverse? Probably the answer is, both; for the 
facts one sees are largely what one is predisposed to see. 
Masters is predisposed to see the weakness that is in hu- 
man nature and the tragedy that pursues it, and he finds, of 
course, plenty of both. The dark side is surely there; and if 
the bright side is there too, Masters finds it less interesting 
and has little to say of it. It was this bright side that appealed 
to Whitman, or rather, Whitman had little concern with ob- 
jective reality, bright or dark. He was interested primarily in 
himself and found in himself the solution of the cosmos, work- 
ing always from within outward. He enfolded the universe, so 
to speak, within his colossal ego, and as tragedy staid its hand 
from him, the universe was to him glorious and happy. To 
Whitman the world was a pageant, to be enjoyed; to Masters 
it is a drama, to be analyzed, and the motif is one of tragedy. 
Here, I think, lies the germ of the difference between the two 
men: in Whitman’s romantic egoism and Masters’ penetrating, 
though darkly tainted, objectivity. 
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During the first half of the nineteenth century, before the 
discovery of gold in California, the South was the principal 
gold producing section of the United States. In 1799 a seven- 
teen pound nugget was found on the Reed plantation in Ca- 
barrus County, North Carolina; in 1803 the same mine pro- 
duced a twenty-eight pound nugget, probably the largest found 
in the eastern United States. North Carolina, in 1804, was 
the only state from which gold production was reported. The 
gold production in Rutherford and Burke counties became of 
much importance during the next quarter century. In 1829 
placer miners from the fields of Burke County began work in 
what is now White County, Georgia, and afterward went to 
Habersham and Lumpkin counties, Georgia. The difficulty and 
inconvenience of transportation to the United States Mint at 
Philadelphia led to gold coinage by private mints in Georgia 
and North Carolina several years before the United States 
government provided branch mints at Charlotte, N. C. (1837), 
and Dahlonega, Ga. (1838). These private mints continued 
at work long after the federal government provided the South 
with facilities for assaying and coining gold. 

The first coinage of this type was done by Templeton Reid, 
in Georgia, in 1830. He established his mint in Lumpkin 
County, near the gold mines, and turned out $10, $5, and $2.50 
gold coins. By weight one test of these coins at the United 
States Mint gave respectively 251, 123.3, and 60 grains.1 An 
assay made in 1842, however, gave the weight of a $10 piece as 
248 grains, 942-1000 fine, and value $10.06. The value and 
stability of such issues are of prime importance, because on 
those two factors depend for the issuer the amount of busi- 
ness he can get and for the people using the coin the justice 
they are receiving. With respect to the stability of his issue, 





1 The corresponding gold coins at that time weighed (standard weight) 270, 
135, and 67.5 grains. 
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Reid appears not to have achieved the desideratum, but, as one 
of the tests showed, he was probably not unfair to his custom- 
ers. Just how long he continued to coin the Georgia gold is not 
certain, because all of the coins are dated 1830. It is, how- 
ever, known that he was doing business in California in 1849. 

Only one year later, in 1831, a better known and more pro- 
lific private mint was set up at Rutherfordton, North Carolina, 
by Christopher Bechtler. He was a German immigrant from 
the Grand Duchy of Baden where he had been a gun-maker 
and goldsmith. G. W. Featherstonbaugh in A Canoe Voyage 
Up the Minnay Sotor, published in London, 1847, tells how he 
was impressed with Bechtler’s honesty in making his coins the 
same value as the coins of the United States.2 The mint was 
in the hands of Christopher Bechtler from 1831 to 1842, and 
then it passed to his son Augustus. By that time, however, its 
usefulness had already been impaired by the establishment of 
the United States Mint at Charlotte. 

When Bechtler started coining, he issued $1, $2.50, and 
$5 gold pieces without date, and it was not until 1834 that the 
date appears on his coins. Afterwards, all appear as of that 
date. From 1834 he had three weights for his money, depend- 
ing on its fineness: 


PPR as tideccabeneheebanencecenee $5 to weigh 140 grains 
BOE ea eer ree $5 to weigh 134 grains 
ae RB wns oases ealcbastovswsceced $5 to weigh 128 grains 


To designate these different degrees of fineness, in addi- 
tion to indicating by numerals on the coin, he ordinarily used 
on the reverse of the 20 carat coins, “North Carolina gold,” 
of the 21 carat coins, “Carolina gold,” and of 22 carat coins, 
“Georgia gold.” This designation does not appear to have 
anything to do with the source of the gold, since it all probably 
came from the same place. He stamped on the coins turned 
out at his mint his name and place of business, the value, date 
(after 1834), fineness, and weight of the coins. 

One test of the coinage indicated an irregularity in the fine- 
ness amounting to a loss of about 2% per cent. Another test 
gave an average deficiency in weight from the amount stated 





? Thomas Featherstonbaugh, in Publications of Southern History Association, 
1906, 67-77. 
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on the coin of only a trifle over one-half of a grain, but varia- 
tions in the fineness could have made the loss greater. Fortu- 
nately there is a definite and apparently reliable statement of 
the amount of money coined up to February, 1840. During 
this period Bechtler states he coined $2,241,840.50. In addi- 
tion, he melted into bars 1,729,998 pennyweight, valued at 
$1,383,160.50. The total bullion from the North Carolina 
mines from the discovery of gold there to December 31, 1839, 
is put at $10,000,000; so Bechtler handled approximately one- 
third of the total output. A record of the amount coined from 
1840 on is not available, but indications point to the fact that 
it was probably not very much, because the establishment of 
the mint at Charlotte, only 80 miles distant, produced a drop 
from $770,329.50—August, 1836, to May, 1838—to $194,560— 
May, 1838, to February, 1840. The younger Bechtler charged 
from two to two and a half per cent for coining the gold, and, 
if his father charged accordingly, the mint must have been a 
rather profitable enterprise for the owners. 

A mint turning out such a considerable amount of money 
must have built up a wide circulation for its output. Hunt’s 
Merchant’s Magazine in 1844 said: “The community having 
a just confidence in the purity of the metal, much of it is car- 
ried by travellers, emigrants, traders and others, into Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and elsewhere—much of it is believed to be 
still extant among the farmers, not only in Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, but North Carolina, laid up, with prudent foresight, 
for future use.” 

The question of the justification of these enterprises is 
raised by John H. Landis, formerly superintendent of the 
mint at Philadelphia, when he says: “There can hardly have 
been any reason of necessity for either of these enterprises, 
since neither community was beyond the reach of assay offices 
where gold could have been disposed of.”* ‘The justness of 
this observation is questionable. Merely because these mints 
were in the East, and the Philadelphia and New Orleans mints 
were only a few hundred miles away does not do away with 
the hardship that would have been imposed upon the miners 
of this ore at a period when transportation was a matter of 





® Hunt’s Merchant Magazine, xi, 64 (1844). Featherstonbaugh, 67-77. 
* Catalogue of Coins, 20. 
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days over distances now covered in the same number of hours. 
That the private mints were serving an actual need is further 
indicated by the establishment of the United States mints at 
Dahlonega, Georgia, and Charlotte, North Carolina, in 1838, 
limited to the coinage of gold. Moreover, the Director of the 
Mint, in his report for 1841, said: “The coins thus fabricated 
are below the nominal value marked upon them; yet they cir- 
culate freely at this value, and therefore it must be more ad- 
vantageous to the miner to carry his bullion to the private 
than to the public mints.’5 

In California the same process which had been carried out 
earlier in Georgia and North Carolina was repeated on a much 
larger scale. Gold was discovered far from assay offices and 
government mints. Transportation was slow, uncertain, and 
expensive. The people needed money. Pressure was brought 
to bear to have a mint established, but Congress was slow, 
and private mints sprang up as much to provide the people 
with what they demanded as to fill the coffers of their owners. 
They rendered a genuine service with varying degrees of hon- 
esty, and this time they had the wholesome influence of com- 
petition to keep them up to the mark. 

At first gold dust and nuggets, weighed and marked with 
the value of the contents, served for money. There was not 
a great need for small change because there was relative 
abundance of Mexican silver coins. To supply the need for 
gold coins made from the gold coming almost in streams from 
the river beds and hillsides, no less than twelve private mints 
were established. For the most part the issues were in de- 
nominations of $10 and $5,—a few $50 and $20 pieces were 
coined. The general style of these coins was the same. They 
carried the name of the issuer, the value, and some sort of a 
design,—usually a bust of Liberty, the emblem of the eagle, or 
occasionally of some animal. The following table indicates the 
range in weight and size of the coins issued.? 





5 Hunt’s, iv, 383 (1840). 

* They were: Baldwin & Co.; Cincinnati_Mining and Trading Co.; Augustus 
Humbert; Kellogg & Co.; Massachusetts & California Mining Co.; Miner’s Bank; 
Moffat & Co.; Norris, Grieg, and Norris; Pacific Mining Co.; Templeton Reid 
(formerly of Georgia); Wass, Molitor & Co.,—all of San Francisco; and J. S. 
Ormsby, of Sacramento. Catalogue of Coins, 110-114. 

t Size in sixteenths of an inch diameter. 
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Coin Weight Size 
pp rrr eee 115.2 to 132.5 grains 14 to 15 
Baskotes anaes vetunce 229.2 to 263.8 grains 13 to 18 
RRR re ee 515.7 to 523.7 grains 21 to 22 
Gi osd-d5cenbakesdeaeene 1,287.5 to 1,320. grains 26 to 28 


The fluctuation in weight is due in part to the variation in 
fineness, but the value was not uniform as is shown by one 


mint test. The intrinsic value of the $10 and $5 coins showed 
a range of: 


Bi 92.4i0%borvevenoannceae $9.37, $9.75, $7.86, $9.70, $9.977 

Yt SOPRA $4.83, $4.89, $4.955, $4.48, $4.95, $4.92 
The $9.977 gold $10 was issued by Moffat & Co. An earlier 
test, made in 1849, at the New Orleans Mint, showed prac- 
tically the same results. Commenting on that test, the assayer 
said: “As . . . these coins appear to be made of Cali- 
fornia, gold, unchanged, except in melting, and being cast into 
ingots, we may expect the title to vary as much as that of the 
gold in different localities, the range of which is from 860 to 
910 milliemes. Hence, no surprise should exist at a difference 
of title rendered in the same mint, or of titles as compared 
with those of other mints.”§ 

Absolutely, the amount of gold coined by these companies 
was large, but they handled a smaller percentage of the output 
than Bechtler did of the North Carolina production. It was 
estimated that in June, 1852, there was circulating in the form 
of gold dust, or California private coin, $20 for each of the 
212,000 population, or a total of $4,240,000. For the whole 
period ending January 1, 1854, it was estimated that $260,000,- 
000 in gold had been produced. “More than $60,000,000 have 
been coined in this city [San Francisco], but a large amount of 
it has been recoined at the United States Mints. The only 
private coining establishment now in operation here is that of 
Kellogg & Richter, which is doing a very heavy business.”?° 
The California coins bear the dates: 1849 to 1853, and 1855,— 
the greater number in 1849 and 1850. 

A rather interesting feature of the coinage is the gold half 
and quarter dollars bearing dates ranging from 1852 to 1880.1! 





® Hunt’s, xxii, 226-227 (1850). 
® Ibid., xxvii, 474 (1852). 

© Ibid., xxxiii, 353 (1855). 

1 Catalogue of Coins, 114-115. 
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It is thought by some that these small pieces were not intended 
for circulation but to be distributed for souvenirs. The ex- 
tended period of their issue, long after an abundant supply of 
small change was available, seems to support this view. It 
is true, however, that because the $50 was the lowest ingot 
stamped at the United States assay office at San Francisco, 
established in 1851, there came to be a shortage of small de- 
nomination money, and Mexican dollars sold at a premium, 
December, 1851, of from one to two per cent. The banking 
houses charged at the same time a two per cent premium for 
small gold pieces of American coinage. This need may have 
been supplied in part by these small pieces, and the director 
of the mint in 1871 said that no doubt these coins were imposed 
on ignorant people as real money. Their use, in any event, was 
probably very limited. 


The response of the United States government to the de- 
mand for coinage facilities was first met by contracting with 
Moffat and Company, of San Francisco, to assay and coin gold 
pieces for the government. The smallest denomination so 
coined was to be $50, and $100 and $200 pieces were to be 
coined with the same stamp. They were by law coins of the 
United States and full legal tender. Ingots over $200 in value 
might be stamped, but they were to be in the form of bars.!? 
This assay coinage did not help the currency situation much, 
because the issue was limited to pieces of $50 and over. The 
need was for a mint to turn out the regular denomination gold 
coins. The inconvenience and confusion caused by the tardiness 
in establishing such a mint is indicated by the following ex- 
tract from the Alta California of San Francisco, August, 1851: 


The present difficulties in the way of trade, consequent upon the 
issue of irresponsible coin, result naturally from the failure of Congress 
to provide us with a Mint; in the absence of which these spurious 
imitations have flooded the channels of trade, until they have become 
water-logged, have sunk, and are now like snags, knocking out the bot- 
tom of Commerce, and business generally. The bankers, who especially 
aided in getting this coin in circulation, by which they, of course, made 
pretty fair per centage, have determined to decry it, and thus make 
another good per centage, by purchasing it when the panic shall have de- 





12 Hunt’s, xxiv, 743-744 (1851). 
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pressed it below its real value. The merchants also have repudiated 
it. This movement of theirs would have been much better had they 
taken it long ago.” 


In the same connection, Hunt’s Merchant's Magazine says: 
“The want of a mint has cost the miners $18,000,000, which 
has been the profit of speculators, through the neglect of the 
government to provide a mint accessible to all.” This failure 
of the government was remedied by the passing, July, 1852, of 
the act establishing the San Francisco Mint. 

In addition to the private coinage of gold in California, 
less pretentious mints existed at various times in Oregon, 
Utah, Colorado, and Kansas. In 1842 the Orange Exchange 
Company, Oregon City, Oregon, put out some $10 and $5 gold 
pieces, sizes 17 and 14, and by weight 262 and 129.5 grains, 
respectively.14 At one test the intrinsic value of a $5 speci- 
men proved to be $4.82. A rather interesting private gold issue 
is the so-called “Coinage of the Mormons,” struck in Utah in 
1849 and in 1860. The denominations coined included $20, 
$10, $5, and $2.50. The design of a $20 piece of 1849 is 
typical. On the obverse it bore the legend Holiness to the 
Lord, and on the reverse the letters the letters G. S. L. C. P. 
G.15 The $10 pieces ranged in value from $8.50 to $8.70, and 
the value of the other coins was maintained in proportion.'® 
In 1860 and 1861 there were three concerns coining gold in 
Colorado’? in denominations of $10, $5, and $2.50. This coin- 
age was issued in considerable quantities and was current in the 
Far West. It was of a pale color, more highly alloyed by the 
natural silver in it than the United States gold coins, but this 
deficiency was made up in part by the increased weight.1* The 
$10 issues of Clark, Graber & Co., counting the silver in them, 
varied from a few cents above to a few cents below $10. The 
others did not test out so well.1® A semi-freakish private gold 
coinage in half-dollar denomination was issued in 1871 at 





18 Tbid., xxv, 236 (1851). 

14 Catalogue of Coins, 113. 

3 Catalogue of Coins, 117. 

16 Mint Manual, 128. 

1 Clark, Graber & Co. -» and J. Conway, of Denver, and John Parson & Co., 
Tarry, all Mines. Catalogue of Onin, 116-117. 

*The weights ranged for $20—568, for $10—260 to 295.7, for $5—120.8 to 
138.8, and $2.50—68.5 to 74 grains. The corresponding U. S. gold coins weighed 
516, 258, 129, and 64.5 grains respectively. 
io Hunt’s, ‘xIviii, 388 (1863). 
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Leavenworth, Kansas. On the reverse it bore the inscription 
Half Dollar Cal., probably in imitation of the bona fide Cali- 
fornia coinage of the same denomination. The weight of one 
specimen tested was 7.6 grains, 520-1000 fine, value 17 cents. 
The case was taken up by the authorities of the district under 
the act passed June 8, 1864,—the first act passed to prohibit 
the issue of coins by individuals, whether in imitation of the 
United States coins or not.?° 

This private coinage of gold, carried on at different periods 
in seven states and territories of the Union, seems an anomal- 
ous chapter in the history of our coinage. In 1851 the assayers 
reported that twenty-seven different kinds of gold coins, from 
fifteen private mints, had been received and assayed at the 
Philadelphia Mint.24_ Ten years earlier, the director of the 
mint had expressed surprise that “the privilege of coining cop- 
per should be carefully confined by law to the general gov- 
ernment; while that of coining gold and silver, though with- 
held from the states, is freely permitted to individuals, with 
the single restriction that they must not imitate the coinage 
established by law.”22 Equal surprise cannot be expressed that 
the people patronized these mints when, in 1849 and early in 
1850, the minimum period between depositing the bullion and 
receiving the coin at the Philadelphia Mint was sixty days. 
Bullion deposited prior to December, 1849, was paid out in the 
coined money the middle of the following February. Rather 
than wait on the mints, some gold shippers found it profitable 
at times to send the gold to England and sell bills of exchange 
against it.28 This situation had been materially bettered before 
the end of 1851, and the usual time elapsing between the de- 
posit of bullion and the beginning of the payment of the 
coins had been reduced to forty-eight hours.?4 





2 Finance Papert, 1871, 432. 
21 a2 Outerbridge, 9 
uoted in Hunt's, iv, 383 (1841). 
% Hunt’s, xxii, 321 (1850 
* Tbid., xxvi, 234 (1852). 














Professor Smith’s O. Henry Biography* 


EpwIn Mims 
Professor of English in Vanderbilt University 


The same season that has witnessed the spirited attack on 
the vogue of O. Henry by Mr. Brownell, at the annual meeting 
of the National Academy of Arts and Letters, brings to us a 
biography and criticism by Professor Smith. The volume 
comes at an opportune time to stimulate the already wide- 
spread interest in this writer and to satisfy the curiosity of the 
public with regard to the details of a life that proves as ro- 
mantic as any of his stories. It is rather significant that the 
life of this most unacademic of men should be written by the 
Poe Professor of English Literature at the University of Vir- 
ginia—a scholar who proves himself to be as sympathetic and 
enthusiastic as any man of the O. Henry type could have been. 
There is no condescension, no aloofness, but imaginative sym- 
pathy of a rare quality. Furthermore, Dr. Smith’s long study 
of the short story has admirably fitted him for his estimate of 
the technique and rank of O. Henry’s stories as compared with 
his predecessors and contemporaries. 

The best chapter in the present volume is the suggestion of 
the parallel between O. Henry’s life and the technique of his 
stories—a parallel worked out with delicate charm by the 
author. The quiet and arrestive beginning in Greensboro, the 
first “guess” based on his life on the ranch in Texas and later 
in Austin and Houston, the first surprise at the shadowed years 
of his prison life, and the second surprise in the triumphant 
conclusion of his last days in New York—“the culmination of 
tendencies and impulses that we now know had stirred might- 
ily within him from the beginning”—these parallels serve as 
an admirable introduction to the volume. 

Professor Smith naturally dwells at some length upon his 
ancestry, his early environment in the then “somnolent town” 
of Greensboro, and the southern qualities that entered later 
into his work. Of this life the biographer was himself a part, 
and he therefore sketches it with rare understanding and sym- 





*O. Henry Biography. By C. Alphonso Smith. New York: Doubleday, Page 
and Company, 1916. 258 p 
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pathy. A famous old school where O. Henry read much and 
drew cartoons of various types and the old drug store—the so- 
cial and political and anecdotal clearing house of the town— 
were the real substitute for the more academic training he might 
have had. He graduated early in the school of human nature. 
It is not a surprise to close readers of his stories, who have no- 
ticed his many literary allusions, to be told of his extensive 
reading in his early days, although one would scarcely have 
imagined him “devouring” Hume, Macaulay, Green, and 
Guizot, or reading Burton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy.” His 
passionate reading of “dime novels” was happily balanced by 
his appreciation of standard novels. We are more surprised to 
learn of his discipline in writing. During the ten or twelve 
years of his life in Texas, like Hawthorne and Stevenson, he 
spent much time in writing and destroying until in the fulness 
of time he came forth master of a fluent and even distinguished 
style. 

The widening horizons of his life on a Texas ranch and in 
all kinds of business at Austin and Houston were suddenly nar- 
rowed to the walls of the prison in Columbia. It is difficult to 
be patient with the criticism that the biographer should have 
omitted all reference to these shadowed years; he could not 
have avoided the revelation of what had become common re- 
port. Furthermore, these years had no little significance in 
his expanding life—not otherwise would he have sounded the 
depths of human sympathy, or passed from the scintillation of 
his early years to the creative power of his later. A more per- 
tinent criticism is that a more persistent search for material 
would have yielded more evidence as to the circumstances sur- 
rounding his conviction. However the reader is inclined to 
accept the author’s verdict, he does not feel assured by the 
evidence in hand. This criticism applies perhaps to other per- 
iods of Porter’s life. It may be that the inclination of O. 
Henry to destroy any material that might furnish literary 
twaddle after his death or that the space put at the author’s 
command by his publishers may have precluded a longer biog- 
raphy; but many readers close the volume feeling that they 
have not been satisfied. 
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There is evidence in the book of the remarkable produc- 
tiveness of O. Henry during the years from 1904 to 1911—as, 
for instance, that he published in the first two years of this 
period one hundred and fifteen stories, and that in the last six 
years of his life he published on the average two volumes a 
year. Never did a man find himself so quickly and so surely 
as he did in New York City. There is not space here to speak 
of the admirable chapter entitled “Favorite Themes.” Suffice 
it to say that Professor Smith has analyzed these themes with 
something of finality, and that he has especially brought out 
the author’s revelation of the national characteristics as may 
be gathered from a comparative study of regional types as they 
affect one another. Great as were O. Henry’s achievements, 
he was planning greater things for the future, and especially 
the inevitable novel that every American writer of fiction has 
dreamed of. One likes to think of one of his last sayings as a 
fitting conclusion to his literary life: “I want to get at some- 
thing bigger. What I have done is child’s play to what I can 
do, to what I know it is in me to do.” And that other final 


word: “Turn up the lights; I don’t want to go home in the 
dark.” 











Classic Corfu: A War Station 


H. Merian ALLEN 


To the northwest of Greece and southeast of Italy, close to 
the coast of restless Albania, lies Corfu, chameleon of the 
Ionian Sea, bright and particular jewel of its islands, called by 
Napoleon, “the most beautiful situation in the world.” Nature 
has endowed it with all the splendors of her Mediterranean 
treasury, tradition with the classic shades of Homer, and his- 
tory with the ancient glories of Greece and Rome, as well as 
the mediaeval romanticism of the Crusades. Today it has un- 
dergone a gigantic transformation. The happy isle—ordinarily 
an idyll of olive groves and gardens, riding peacefully upon 
the blue Adriatic—is changed indeed. The vast harbor, habitu- 
ally sheltering but a few stray steamers, has become a great 
French arsenal. Majestic battleships, spacious transports, 
and black, devilish-looking destroyers lie quietly at anchor, the 
while dozens of little launches puff and snort and wind in and 
out among the trains of barges which carry the supplies of 
France and England alongside the shallow wharves of the in- 
ner port. Thus far, however, this spot has been spared the 
drastic and devastating changes which so constantly have fol- 
lowed in the ruthless wake of battle during the past twenty-five 
months ; whatever may be its future place in this world-wide 
conflict, present conditions do not mar materially the charm 
of a picture presenting a perfect riot of color. 


After one has left Brindisi and spent some hours at sea, 
a change is noticed. Approaching Corfu, say at nine or ten of 
a morning, the traveller finds that the soft haze, peculiar to 
Italy, has entirely disappeared. All is wonderfully clear and 
transparent. The ocean assumes a deep blue tinge, inter- 
spersed with curious little foamy sprays, white as snow; and 
then, looking from a forward deck, a mountainous landscape, 
which would challenge the brush of a Turner, meets the view. 
Cliffs of a violet-pansy rise sheer from the water, while above 
and around is the dense, grove-like vegetation, reflecting suc- 
cessively, in the rays of the sun, lilac, rose deepening into 
crimson, salmon, purple, ochre, saffron, and cinnamon brown, 
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all intensified by the blue of the sea. As if to make the scene 
yet more vivid, creamy-hued houses peep out here and there 
from amidst this wealth of tints. Fishing boats with bright 
sails cross the foreground. Pervading everything is a glitter- 
ing golden atmosphere like that of sunset in other lands, though 
the sky, at the same time, has the purity of early morning. 
Looming up in the background behind the end of the island 
are the snow-capped peaks of Albania. 

When it becomes possible to withdraw oneself from the 
enchantment of this wonderful vision, and turn attention to 
the more prosy details of local geography, Corfu appears like 
the sickle to which it was compared by the ancients, the hollow 
side, with the town and harbor in the centre, being turned to- 
wards the mainland. A strait varying in width from less than 
two to about fifteen miles separates it from Albanian Epirus. 
Its extreme length is about forty miles and its greatest breadth 
perhaps half as much; the area is two hundred and twenty- 
seven square miles. Two mountain ranges divide the little 
land into three districts ; the northern mountainous, the central 
undulating, and the southern low. 


Corfu, picturesque capital of Corfu, is located in the cen- 
tral district, and, like so many of the older towns of east 
Europe and the Levant, is compact of tall structures crowded 
together on the hillside above the sea wall, with an occasional 
bell tower shooting up into the blue. A light shade of stone 
has been used for building, and a few of the edifices still bear 
traces of old Venetian architecture. Others have the low, 
masked entrance belonging to the East. Color is everywhere, 
white walls with roofs of red, gray, yellow, and pink tiles 
coéperating brilliantly with the glories of nature. At least 
three hundred feet above all this, stands the grim double fort- 
ress or citadel, erected, in part, during the mid-sixteenth cen- 
tury. In times gone by, the fortifications of the island were 
on so large a scale as to require from ten to twenty thousand 
troops, but these have long since been dismantled; Corfu, at 
present, is in no least sense a Heligoland or a Gibraltar. A 
handsome and interesting esplanade, the “Spainada,” lies be- 
tween town and citadel, and by the shore, towards the suburb 
of Castrades, is an attractive promenade. 
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Narrow, precipitous streets run up and down the slopes, 
and branchng out from them a net work of ill-paved lanes lead- 
ing down to the water. By one of these, to the right of the 
square as one faces the harbor, he can reach the Strada Sulla 
Mura where stands the house celebrated as the home of the 
Greek poet Dionysius Solomos, author of the national “Hymn 
to Liberty.” Below, stretching across the water side of the 
esplanade and cutting off the view of the harbor, is the stiff, 
huge, entirely uninteresting palace of Maltese stone built for 
Sir Thomas Maitland, one of the governors during English 
occupation,—called King Tom because of his arbitrary rule; 
it was here the Serb Parliament was recently convoked. Not 
far away are the buildings formerly occupied by the University 
of the Ionian Islands, founded early in the nineteenth century 
by Frederick North, fifth Earl of Guilford ; they now accommo- 
date a library and museum. Along the esplanade are various 
monuments and statues, chief among them being an imitation 
Greek temple erected to the memory of Maitland, and a mem- 
orial set up by the Corfiotes, thirty years ago, to Capo d’Istria, 
that native son who guided the politics of Greece when she 
broke her Turkish fetters back in the eighteen-twenties. 


The imposing ceremonies of the Greek church prevail in 
Corfu, with some three dozen edifices, of more or less preten- 
sion, scattered through the city and suburbs as witnesses to 
the fact. The isle’s oldest place of worship, St. Jason’s, is in 
Castrades, but the most interesting is in the town proper, the 
Church of St. Spiridion, or Spiro, so called from a bishop of 
Cyprus, canonized because tortured to death during the perse- 
cution of the Christians under Diocletian, in the fourth century. 
His embalmed remains were taken originally to Constantinople, 
but long afterwards, in 1489, brought to Corfu, where they now 
repose in a superb silver coffin, above which hangs a lamp ever 
burning. Three times a year the body is removed from its 
dim little chapel and borne around the esplanade, followed by 
a train of clergy and public officials, while the sick are carried 
forth and laid where the shadow of the passing relic may fall 
upon them. The country folk believe the departed bishop vis- 
its their fields annually to bless the grain and olives, and the 
Corfu sailors are positive that he comes to them, walking on 
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the sea in the darkness, when a storm is approaching. It is 
affirmed by the devout, indeed, that seaweed is frequently 
found about the carven legs of the revered prelate, in fullest 
proof of these maritime excursions. 


A short distance from St. Jason’s is the tomb of Mene- 
krates, one of the most venerable of the world’s antiquities, 
discovered about the middle of the nineteenth century, while 
one of the Venetian forts was being torn down. Excavations 
beneath the foundations had brought to light various vases of 
ancient pattern, and the workmen being thereby inspired to dig 
deeper, came upon an entire Greek cemetery twenty-five hun- 
dred years old, containing this among other graves. 

Within hailing distance of the tomb of this long departed 
Greek, is the deep bay which revives eloquent memories and 
still older—of Homer, for be it recalled that Corfu is the 
“Scheria” of the Odyssey and the home of King Alcinous and 
the mythic Phaeacians. Into this placid sheet of water, on the 
opposite shore, enters the river to which the King’s daughter, 
Nausica, was moved by Athene to go, ostensibly in the cause 
of cleanliness, but really to rescue Ulysses. Very near the 
mouth it was that the beautiful girl washed her dainty raiment 
and, after the task was finished, sought recreation in a game 
of ball with her attendant women. How the ball missed throw 
and struck the half-submerged body of Ithaca’s king (ex- 
periencing one of his usual misadventures on the way home 
to Penelope from the Trojan Wars) ; how he was restored to 
consciousness and taken by the princess to her father; how 
Alcinous sent him to his kingdom on one of his royal ships; 
how the lovely maid, who had (of course) fallen deep in love, 
mourned his departure ;—here is written a well-thumbed page 
in our half-forgotten classics. 

To leave the age of fable for the present day, one has but to 
follow the San Rocco road for a couple of miles to find the 
pretty village of Benizze, and on the height overlooking it, the 
Villa Achilleion. All the world must know how this was built 
in 1890 for the beautiful and luckless Elizabeth, Empress of 
Austria. Eight years later, she was killed in Geneva by an 
Italian anarchist, and the palace remained unoccupied until 
1907 when it was purchased by the German Emperor. With 
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its gardens and terraces and statuary, and its superbly magnifi- 
cent views in all directions, it has long been the one show 
place of Corfu. Now, however, that which was constructed 
for kings and queens has been ennobled in a way far different, 
for it has till lately been serving as a hospital to soothe and 
care for those wounded by the armies of its founder and of its 
subsequent owner. In this intrusion of Mars in most modern 
guise upon the exquisitely beautiful stage, where through so 
many centuries have lingered memories of his fellow gods and 
goddesses of high Olympus, lies our chief interest in the place 
today. U-boat bases are being searched for where Nausica lost 
her ball. Serb regiments were reorganized where the Phaeac- 
ian cohorts exercised. 

Corfu under allied occupation conveyed the impression of a 
busy international city. The labyrinth of narrow, twisting 
streets which lead from the port up to the Spainada was per- 
petually alive with the varied uniforms of the soldiers of five 
nations, while the taverns, restaurants and cafés remained 
crowded with clients until well into the night. The spirit of 
camaraderie was abroad, and many and strange were the 
sights which arrested the attention of the passer-by. There 
were merchants who, in a few weeks, had picked up enough 
Serbian to vend their wares to the visitors (at handsome pro- 
fits) ; Greek bootblacks still in their teens, whose innate finan- 
cial genius had permitted them to make miniature fortunes on 
the Serbian currency and establish themselves as money chang- 
ers; and, perhaps most interesting of all, groups of British, 
French and Serbian soldiers, all speaking their mother tongue 
and yet, by gesture and emphasis, conducting apparently intel- 
ligible conversation with one another. But despite the con- 
glomeration, and the freedom from restraint enjoyed by these 
warriors in the prime of manhood, it will stand ever to the 
credit of Servia that 150,000 of her soldiers, dumped down into 
comparative ease and comfort, after months of hardship and 
fatigue, conducted themselves like gentlemen and earned the 
sincere affection of the very people who had anticipated their 
arrival with anything but pleasurable feelings. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


A Brier History oF Potanp. By Julia Swift Orvis. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916—xix, 359 pp. 


The old phrase, “the Eastern Question,” has too often 
been interpreted as equivalent to the present phrase, “the Bal- 
kan Question.” ‘The informed observer of European prob- 
lems, however, has been fully aware that “the Polish Ques- 
tion” was also included. 


Both sides in the present European conflict have promised 
some sort of reconstitution of the Polish state which somewhat 
more than a century ago they shared in extinguishing. Ex- 
cept in the most general terms, neither side has attempted to 
define the nature and extent of its promises. Such lack of 
explicit program may be explained as sheer deception or in- 
genious duplicity; but it is more probably due to the almost 
impossible complexity of the problem involved. There are 
historians, politicians, and publicists who would offer some 
simple formula as the solution of any particular problem. 
These peddlers of ready-made notions for the reconstruction 
of Europe praise such patterns as “nationality,” the “will of 
the governed,” and “economic necessity.” If any or all of 
these plans might solve every other problem in human affairs, 
each and every one of them would fall to the ground before 
“the Polish Question.” 


Russia, Austria, and Prussia contain the lands which once 
were the independent Polish “republic,” but in its thousand 
years of existence the bounds of the Polish state changed with 
almost kaleidoscopic rapidity, so that no one could say with 
authority what historic bounds should limit the reconstituted 
Poland. If one seeks aid in such determination from the 
limits of racial distribution, he soon discovers the painful 
discord between racial and political boundaries at any his- 
torical date. Poles, Lithuanians, Ukrainians, Germans, and 
others overlap and intertwine in hopeless confusion and in 
ever exacerbated rivalry. 
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The principle of the will of the governed would require 
from two to six strata of political organizations on every 
square mile of the woe-laden land to satisfy the feelings of 
nationality, and as many more to suit the various tastes in 
political ideas, and yet as many more to assuage the several 
forms of economic thirst. Varieties of language and religion 
further complicate the problem. 

The theory of economic interest or necessity is as incom- 
petent as any of the others to “unscramble the eggs” of the 
despairing Poles. Feudalism fixed chasms between the several 
classes on the basis of their relations to land ownership which 
have yet found no self-immolating Curtius to close them. Since 
the revolt of 1863 the Polish regions have been experiencing 
the industrial revolution which has introduced new elements of 
economic conflict without wiping out the old difficulties. The 
question of control of natural or suitable trade outlets to the 
great highway of the seas adds another perplexity. 

The Polish question is no simpler than the Balkan one, and 
greater wisdom than the world has yet learned will be needed 
for the ultimate solution of either. Some solution will need to 
be found to end the present European conflict, but the best that 
may be hoped in either case is for something that will be repug- 
nant to the smallest number and that will afford the largest 
local liberty to the peoples concerned without menacing the 
safety of the neighboring great powers, and hence of the 
world. 

Such books as the present will afford some aid to the per- 
son who wishes to follow intelligently the movement of affairs 
in Europe, though it is a pity that English readers cannot have 
at least one history of Poland by a competently trained his- 
torian thoroughly conversant with the language, land, and peo- 
ple. It would be a relief to find a book which would consist- 
ently spell the same proper name throughout its pages. Pro- 
fessor Lord’s detailed study of the single episode of the second 
partition, published in 1915, is perhaps the nearest approach 
to the desired type. 

It is desirable that the numerous persons of Polish birth 
or ancestry in this country should have such volumes as the 
present, and ere long better ones, to acquaint them with the 
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history of their home land with its lessons of example or 
warning which may guide them to finer citizenship in the land 
of their adoption. 


Grorce M. DutcHer. 
Wesleyan University. 


THE Prosecution oF Jesus: Its Date, History anp Lecauity. By 
Richard Wellington Husband. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1916,—vii, 302 pp. $1.50 net. 


“The fundamental doctrine here advocated is that the whole 
case was one of Roman law, enforced in a Roman province, 
and that the Jewish law played but a most insignificant part.” 
Hitherto it has been customary to study the trial of Jesus in 
the light of the writings on Jewish criminal law, with the result 
that the Sanhedrin was thought guilty of many illegal acts. 
But the Sanhedrin had lost the right to try criminal cases when 
Judea became a Roman province, and consequently the pro- 
ceedings before this body did not constitute a formal trial but 
were merely a preliminary hearing for the purpose of pre- 
paring an indictment against Jesus to submit to the governor, 
as is shown by comparison with the Roman practice in another 
province. 

It was through the publication in 1912 of Mitteis and 
Wilcken’s study of the papyri that we first learned how trials 
were conducted in the Roman provinces. The governor of the 
province of Egypt paid an annual visit to the chief city of 
each of the three judicial districts in order to hold court. In 
view of the shortness of his stay and the number of cases that 
must be disposed of in a limited time, the business of the court 
was despatched quickly, not in the slow, deliberate manner of 
the courts in Rome where the praetor was always in residence. 
To this end local officials chosen from the subject race pre- 
pared all the cases in advance and had all the documents ready 
for the governor’s inspection when court opened. Unimport- 
ant cases he turned over for settlement to the local officials 
who had police powers, but those of greatest moment and 
especially those that had to with the safety and welfare of the 
empire he himself decided, as the emperor’s immediate repre- 
sentative. 
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In the province of Judea the Sanhedrin corresponded to the 
local officials in Egypt, and in this capacity prepared the case 
against Jesus for submission to Pilate. At the morning meeting, 
the only one held, they examined witnesses and wrote the in- 
dictment. Jesus was not guilty of blasphemy in the technical 
sense, but his claims to Messiahship among a people who had 
already suffered from false Christs portended another useless 
revolt and then further oppression from Rome (John xi, 48). 
Hence their indictment charged him with heresy or false 
prophecy and treason against the Roman Empire, as Luke 
shows by the expressions “perverting our nation” and “saying 
that he himself is Christ a king.” Of this charge, the ec- 
clesiastical side was emphasized in the Sanhedrin, the political 
aspect alone was considered by Pilate, but it was the same 
charge in both instances. 

Regarded as a formal trial, the proceedings before the San- 
hedrin ran counter in nearly every particular to the rules of 
Jewish criminal procedure laid down in the Talmud, but con- 
sidered as merely an investigation into the accusations against 
Jesus, like that of a modern grand jury, this hearing was legal, 
since it did not demand rigid adherence to a strict set of rules. 
So also the trial before Pilate was regular and legal, because 
it followed the usual procedure in the provinces. Though 
technically guilty under the Julian law of treason in that he 
claimed to be a king, Jesus was nevertheless innocent of in- 
tentional wrong-doing, in Pilate’s opinion. Pilate did not ac- 
quit him, as is commonly thought, but simply asked the plain- 
tiffs, the members of the Sanhedrin, not to press the charge. 
When they insisted, the governor felt compelled to condemn 
him. 

The arrest, too, was legal, inasmuch as it was made by the 
regular police force, called the officers of the Jews, and per- 
haps also by some of the temple guard, not by a mob nor by a 
cohort of Roman soldiers as a support to the Jews. The 
Romans had no part in the arrest. 

By both astronomical and historical calculations the date of 
the trial and crucifixion is fixed as Friday, April 3, 33 A. D., 
instead of Friday, April 7, 30 A. D., the date usually accepted. 

This brief and incomplete statement of the contents of the 
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book does not do justice to an investigation both thoroughgoing 
and scholarly, which takes cognizance of the extensive liter- 
ature on the subject and examines and analyzes previous views 
and theories dispassionately and with clear reasoning. 
CuHarLes W. PEPPLER. 


St. Jean pe Crevecorur. By Julia Post Mitchell. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1916. 


St. Jean de Crévecoeur has been characterized by Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn as “what the French mean by a poet—a person who 
looks at life through the medium of sensibility and fancy rather 
than in the daylight of common sense.” The reader who knows 
Crévecoeur only by his “Letters from an American Farmer,” 
the work which embalms his name in the pages of histories of 
American literature, is tempted to judge that he was the first 
of the “nature fakers” and wrote with the veracity of Mun- 
chausen and Chateaubriand’s disregard for the reconciliation of 
discordant dates. Yet even the most impossible of his narra- 
tives is detailed so naively in the first person that one cannot 
choose but grant it temporary credence. And although not a 
master of style in either French or English, Crévecoeur ex- 
hibited power of vivid descripticn in both languages. Such 
passages as the description of Charleston in one of the early 
Letters demonstrate that St. Jean de Crévecoeur in the guise 
of “J. Hector St. John,” the American Farmer, was a writer 
of no mean skill. Therefore to one who has not seen the 
French biography by Robert de Crévecoeur and the illuminat- 
ing articles of Mr. Sanborn and Mr. William Seton, Dr. Julia 
Post Mitchell’s dissertation entitled “St. Jean de Crévecoeur” 
must seem badly proportioned, for in this book the emphasis 
of space is given to its subject’s achievements as a magnani- 
mous diplomat. 

Indeed two-thirds of the volume are devoted to the history 
of M. de Crévecoeur’s activities as the first French consul to 
New York. The aspect of Crévecoeur’s official labors which 
Dr. Mitchell has studied most closely is his work on behalf of 
the packet service between the United States and France; the 
matter which she presents formally in her long eleventh chap- 
ter, “The Packet Service,” is of no small historical importance, 
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even though the line of despatch vessels was inefficient and 
shortlived because it was “conducted by men inspired with 
indifference, incompetence or greed.” In the succeeding chap- 
ter, the account of Crévecoeur’s efforts to encourage French ex- 
porters and importers to carry on trade with merchants in the 
United States is of especial interest for its incidental picture 
of commercial and industrial conditions on this continent in 
the formative years of the American Republic. 

In the Appendix are published several documents which 
are valuable as sources of facts concerning Crévecoeur’s life. 
Here are also a list of “reprints from Crévecoeur” and an es- 
say about the authorship of the series of agricultural and po- 
litical articles signed “Agricola” which appeared in various 
American newspapers between 1782 and 1817 and some of 
which are certainly from the pen of “J. Hector St. John.” 
This material in addition to that presented in the body of the 
work has practically cleared the field of research concerning 
Crévecoeur. Only a few letters extant, but closely hidden 
from the scholar’s prying eyes, are left unprinted. Professor 
Mitchell’s book, supplementing biographical notes already pub- 
lished, seems to close forever the learned discussion of the 
life of the Franco-American Farmer. 

Ropert CALVIN WHITForRD. 

The University of Illinois. 


Henry Davin THorEAu. By Mark Van Doren. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company,- 1916,—viii, 138 pp. $1.25 net. 


Thoreau has been written about by “stabbing assailants” 
and “complete panegyrists,” but it is refreshing to read a care- 
ful estimate of his personality and work by a well-balanced 
critic. The justification of the present book is that it is based 
upon the fourteen volume journal of Thoreau, which has now 
given an opportunity for a summary and interpretation of a 
wealth of new material. If few new facts have come to life, the 
contents of Thoreau’s mind afford abundant material for the 
psychologist. The author’s main contention is that there is a 
wide difference between the public and the private Thoreau— 
between the author as revealed in “Walden Pond” and the man 
as revealed in the Journal. He summarizes the latter’s qualities 
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of mind under the following heads: sensibility, concreteness 
of vision, thoroughness, wild combative self-sufficiency, humor, 
and wistfulness. Especially interesting is the discussion of his 
grasp upon the specific as compared with the vagueness of 
Emerson and other transcendentalists ; he illustrates by excel- 
lent images that which Emerson would have conveyed in a 
sleepy generalization. He craved the sight and feel of facts 
and had an appetite for visible images. One is surprised to 
know of the extensive reading of Thoreau, who has been sup- 
posed to be such a child of nature and impulse. He read all the 
Greek poets in the original, and Latin as readily as English. 
His knowledge of English poetry, and especially of the seven- 
teenth century mystics, was profound and intimate. We are 
told that he was a literary epicure of a superior order, and 
that no man ever enjoyed with greater relish “crystal sen- 
tences, precious lines, and fine flavors.” 

All in all, the volume while short, is most suggestive and 
is phrased with rare conciseness and charm. The author’s 
knowledge of other writers enables him to make distinctions 
that are apt and wise. He accomplishes his main purpose in 
sending the reader to the Journal itself and to a fresh perusal 
of Thoreau’s writings. 

Vanderbilt University. Epwin Mims. 


Tue Certain Hour. By James Branch Cabell. New York: Robert 
M. McBride and Company, 1916,—253 pp. $1.35 net. 


In the composition of the ten stories and two ballads that 
make up the attractive volume entitled “The Certain Hour,” 
Mr. James Branch Cabell, author of the well-known book, “The 
Rivet in Grandfather’s Neck,” was evidently prompted by “the 
desire to write perfectly of beautiful happenings.” In some of 
the stories, as this reviewer sees it, the author has come very 
near to attaining his ambition. We seldom read stories of 
beautiful happenings phrased in choicer diction or told in bet- 
ter manner. Mr. Cabell has a great regard for “the perfected 
phrase, so worded that to alter a syllable of its wording would 
be little short of a sacrilege,” as he causes Alexander Pope 
to say to his sweetheart, “The Brown Woman.” 

The “certain hour” is that moment in the life of man or wo- 
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man when the all-compelling power of love, for weal or woe, 
makes itself dominant. The book, then, contains a series of 
stories linked together by this characteristic in common. No 
effort is made in any of the stories to reproduce the present 
era ; indeed there is no unity of time or place. Yet, abounding 
thus in variety as do the stories, they none the less may all 
rest on personal experiences of the poet-author; for, as he has 
Shakespeare say, “Lord, what a deal of ruined life it takes to 
make a little art!” The book possesses the novelty of present- 
ing as lovers such world celebrities as Shakespeare, Pope, 
Sheridan, and Wycherly, and shows them all under the spell 
of the “certain hour.” 


From every standpoint the stories deserve a high place in 
modern American literature. And besides being an accom- 
plished writer Mr. Cabell is a discerning critic, as is made 
evident in the penetrating remarks on the present-day novel 
prefixed to his volume. 

W. H. WANNAMAKER. 


Tue Liturcica, ELEMENT IN THE Eariest Forms oF THE MEDIEVAL 
DraMA WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE To THE ENGLISH AND GERMAN 
Prays. By Paul Edward Kretzmann. Minneapolis: Bulletin of 
the University of Minnesota, December, 1916,—viii + 170 pp. 
$1.00. 


Dr. Kretzmann’s dissertation, written under the supervis- 
ion of Professor Hardin Craig of the University of Minnesota, 
is a comprehensive and systematic inquiry into the liturgical 
sources of the early drama. In tracing the indebtedness of 
medieval plays to the church services of the period, Dr. Kretz- 
mann, as he of course recognizes, is doing no new thing; but 
his study is far less restricted than are previous studies in this 
direction. Instead of confining himself largely, or entirely, to 
the influence of homily and trope, he emphasizes the signifi- 
cance of the responses, antiphons, and versicles in the medieval 
church services as source material of the early plays. He has 
also done good service in indicating more clearly than his pre- 
decessors have done the connection of various groups of re- 
ligious plays with the various festivals of the early church. In 
this connection his conclusion may well be stated in his own 
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words (p. 10): “I think I have gathered sufficient material to 
show more fully and conclusively than has hitherto been done 
that the Judgment (Eschatological) Plays belong to the Advent 
season, the Annunciation and Visitation to Advent and Christ- 
mas, the Prophetae to Christmas, the Pastores to Christmas, 
Rachel to the Feast of the Innocents, Magi to Epiphany, Puri-. 
fication of Mary to Candlemas Day, Christ and the Doctors to 
the first Sunday after Epiphany, the Old Testament Plays to 
Septuagesima and the beginning of Lent, the Ministry Plays 
to the Lenten season, and the Passion Plays to Holy Week. 
The Plauctus is built up of Great Sabbath material and Good 
Friday lessons, the Descensus chiefly of Great Sabbath ma- 
terial. The Resurrection Plays belong to Easter and its Oc- 
tave. The Ascension and Pentecost Plays are based on ser- 
vices of that season. The Mary Plays are based on material 
of the Mary festival services.” 


Dr. Kretzmann’s study is provided with an elaborate table 
of contents, but no index, a full bibliography, various helpful 
tables, and a plentiful amount of quotations from the medieval 
church services. The author frankly pre-supposes on the part 
of his readers some acquaintance with liturgics and with early 
dramatic history ; consequently his discussion will possess little 
charm for the average person; it will, however, be read with 
interest by all serious students of the medieval drama. 


T. S. Graves. 





CoNFEDERATE LiteRATURE: A List or Books AND NEWSPAPERS, Maps, 
Music, AND MISCELLANEOUS MATTER PRINTED IN THE SOUTH DUR- 
ING THE CONFEDERACY, NOW IN THE Boston ATHENAEUM. Pre- 
pared by Charles A. Baxter and James M. Dearborn. With an 
Introduction by James Ford Rhodes. The Boston Athenaeum, 
1917,—x, 213 pp. 


This catalogue of a most excellent collection has an interest 
of sentiment. It records the labors of William F. Poole, the 
bibliographer, and Francis Parkman, the historian, the former 
having been librarian of the Athenaeum and the latter its col- 
lecting agent in 1865. The most valuable results of their ac- 
tivity in behalf of the Athenaeum are complete files of the 
Richmond Examiner (February, 1861-March 31, 1865), the 
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Southern Punch, Southern Illustrated News, Magnolia, South- 
ern Literary Messenger (1861-1864), the Record of News, 
History and Literature, and partial files of other Richmond 
publications—Enquirer, Whig, Dispatch, Sentinel. There are 
also many volumes of Charleston, Savannah, Augusta, Mobile, 
and Memphis papers. Perhaps next in value is the list of 
Confederate Government publications (31 pp.) and State 
publications (47 pp.), Virginia leading the latter. Among the 
musical, religious, and educational books are many items rare- 
ly listed. However, the titles are not enumerated marginally 
nor is there a statement of their total number. An elaborate 
index aids in guiding one through the contents. Mr. Rhodes 
in his introduction makes a pleasing estimate of the collection’s 
value. The press work is up to the standard of the best that 
prevailed before the war-time demoralization of the paper 
market. 


WiiuiAM K. Boyp. 


Tue Story of CorN AND THE WeEstTWarp Micration. By Eugene Clyde 
Brooks. Chicago and New York: Rand, McNally and Company, 
1916,—ix, 308 pp. 


Professor Brooks’ Story of Corn is a companion volume to 
his Story of Cotton published several years ago. The purpose 
of the new volume is to tell the story of the struggle of the 
human race for food. Thus it deals with the fundamental im- 
portance of agriculture in man’s economic life. With an ele- 
mentary story of agriculture, the author combines instruction 
in history and geography. Choosing as the theme of his work 
the cereals, with special emphasis on Indian corn, he makes his 
volume a simple but graphic narrative of the processes by 
which the American people gradually’ came into enjoyment of 
the great food resources of the North American continent. 

The Story of Corn is provided with a large number of 
helpful maps and wisely chosen illustrations. Its author, be- 
sides wide information on his theme, has command of a simple 
and attractive style unusually well adapted to young readers. 
The volume can be commended without hesitation for use as 
supplementary reading in the last year of the grammar school 
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or in the early years of the high school. It also possesses much 
interest and value for older readers. 


Oxgstactes To Peace. By S. S. McClure. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917,—xxiii, 487 pp. $2.00 net. 


Tue War or Democracy: THE Axuies’ STATEMENT. CHAPTERS ON THE 
FUNDAMENTAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STRUGGLE For A NEw Europe. 
Prepared by Rt. Hon. Viscount Bryce, Rt. Hon. D. Lloyd George 
and Others. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany, 1917,—xxiv, 440 pp. $2.00 net. 

The latter of these books is a strong appeal to the people 
of the United States and of all the free countries to give their 
support to the cause of the Allies. In his introduction, Vis- 
count Bryce says: “This War of Principles therefore is a 
war not only for the vindication of international right, for the 
faith of treaties, for the protection of the innocent, but also 
for liberty. No greater blow could be struck at democracy 
than a German victory. The spirit of militarism is the enemy 
of freedom as well as of peace. Tyranny makes militarism, 
tyranny rules by it.” The body of the book is a collection of 
pamphlets and articles by such men as Viscount Grey, Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray, A. J. Balfour, H. H. Asquith, David 
Lloyd George, Edward Price Bell, Paul Hymans, and G. M. 
Trevelyan. Some of the articles are intended to throw light 
upon particular questions which have arisen in the course of 
the War. Others deal with the causes of the War and the 
issues of principle and practice which have been raised during 
its progress. Viscount Bryce’s introduction is a recapitulation 
of “the salient facts that bear upon the conduct of the War” 
and a plea to “readers in neutral countries to reflect on what 
these facts show, and to form their own judgment accordingly.” 
At this moment when the people of the United States have 
decided that they can no longer hold back from participation 
in the great struggle, the chapters of this book will reinforce 
their conviction that in entering the conflict with Germany 
they are not only maintaining the rights of Americans on the 
seas but also fighting for the perpetuation of democratic insti- 
tutions in the world. 
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Obstacles to Peace is a war book by S. S. McClure, the dis- 
tinguished American editor. Mr. McClure has visited the bel- 
ligerent countries; he has interviewed the leading statesmen 
and publicists; he has made a lavish collection of documents ; 
he has sought faithfully to reflect the public opinion of the 
countries visited. The result is a remarkably illuminating 
work and one of absorbing interest. Mr. McClure presents the 
points of view of all parties to the controversy—when possible 
in quotations from conversations and documents. Among the 
personages from whose conversation he drew material for his 
book are Lord Haldane, Lord Northcliffe, von Bethmann-Holl- 
weg, Herr Zimmermann, von Bissing, Talaat Bey, Count 
Berchtold, Baron Burian, and Count Tisza. 


In his preface, Mr. McClure says that he has striven to 
tell things just as he saw them. He gives Turkey nearly as 
much space as both England and France. “That is because 
Turkey is the very crux of the Obstacles to Peace. The fate 
of Turkey is the issue of the war.” 


Interesting evidence of how difficult it is for Americans to 
grasp the viewpoint of foreign peoples is found in the follow- 
ing anecdotes of Mr. McClure’s visit to Constantinople: 


Among the notables I met in Constantinople was the Grand Vizier. 
I said to him that Turkey was at the dawn, that her resources were far 
less developed than those of even the United States, and that Turkey 
and England were among the oldest countries in Europe. 

“Yes,” he said. “But you cannot compare England to Turkey. 
England has had no such glorious history as Turkey. What was Eng- 
land three centuries ago?” 

“This is a wonderful city,” I said. 

“The finest in the world,” he replied. “That is why they all want 
it. That is why we have to fight to keep it.” 

In the guard-room, at the entrance to the palace of the Grand 
Vizier, I noticed a splendid-looking officer in charge of the guard—a 
regular D’Artagnan. I learned that he was a Kurd. He told us of 
three wars he had been in, including recent fighting at the Suez Canal; 
and he bore marks of fighting and wore orders earned by bravery. 

I said to him, “I’ve heard terrible things about your people.” 

He became very serious and answered me by saying that his peo- 
ple had no chance; that the Kurds were far from the culture of Eu- 
rope, surrounded by barbarians,—such as Russians and Anatolians,— 
but that now they would have better opportunities. 
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Another Turkish officer spoke with great pride of Turkey’s military 
achievements, especially at Gallipoli. “We have been more successful 
than any other nation in this war. We have done most of the fighting. 
We have saved Germany.” 


These two timely volumes will be of the greatest service to 
American readers at the present crisis in the nation’s history. 
The one is a calm and forceful presentation of the cause of the 
Allied Nations as that of all free peoples. The other furnishes 
abundant reason to Americans not to regret their choice of 
sides, while at the same time clearly showing the forces and 
state of mind which have influenced the governments and peo- 
ples of the Central Powers. 

W. H. G. 


AMERICAN Patriots AND STATESMEN FROM WASHINGTON To LINCOLN. 
Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart. (The Collier Classics.) Five 
volumes. P. F. Collier and Son. New York, 1916. 


The publishers of the Harvard Classics, edited by Dr. C. 
W. Eliot, have now undertaken to supplement that valuable 
collection by a new series of books called the Collier Classics. 
Professor William A. Neilson, of Harvard, is the general 
editor of the new collection. The works in the Collier Classics 
will be planned in sets of five volumes each, these sets being 
sometimes devoted to the works of a single author, sometimes 
to a single topic as treated by a number of authors. There is 
no fixed limit to the number of sets that may be issued. 

Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard, has under- 
taken to gather into one set “a vital selection of American 
patriotic utterances.” He has diligently explored a great mass 
of material and included writers from every class and section. 
Altogether there are about 500 selections, with important 
writers represented several times. The five volumes deal 
with the Colonies, the Revolution and Constitution, the Early 
Union, the East-and West, 1820-1845, the North and South, 
1846-1861. The frontispieces of the respective volumes are 
portraits of Benjamin Franklin, George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, Andrew Jackson and Abraham Lincoln. A feature 
of the books is the flexible binding and the size convenient for 
the coat pocket. 
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The editorial work has been performed with scholarship 
and ripe judgment. One is surprised to find how many worthy 
utterances have been included from the works of men of minor 
rank. In a time like the present, which appeals to patriotism 
and tests its quality, American citizens will find much of in- 
spiration and guidance in this comprehensive collection of the 
utterances of patriotic forbears. 

















NOTES AND NEWS 


Doubleday, Page and Company and The Houghton Mifflin 
Company have jointly published a little book entitled “Getting 
Together,” by Ian Hay (Beith), author of “The First Hundred 
Thousand.” Captain Beith’s book is a clever comparison of 
the viewpoints of a Briton and an American upon some of the 
important questions that have arisen in connection with the 
War. It is an interpretation of the Briton to the American 
and of the American to the Briton. Matters such as the British 
blockade and interference with the mails are explained to the 
American as they appear from the standpoint of the Allies. 
The attitude of Americans toward the War is explained to 
those supporters of the Allied cause who have thought Amer- 
ica solely occupied with making money out of the War and 
“too proud to fight” for her rights. Fifty cents net. 


The General Education Board has just issued the “Report 
of the Secretary” for the year 1915-1916. The Report con- 
tains short accounts of the institutions to which the Board 
made appropriations during the year. In all the Board appro- 
priated $900,000 toward a total amount of $4,100,000. The 
largest appropriation was to Lafayette College which received 
the promise of $200,000 toward a total amount of $1,000,000. 
The Board also reports a survey of the system of public edu- 
cation in Maryland which resulted in the reorganization of the 
state educational system. An important investigation of the 
needs of public health work was instituted. Following this 
investigation, the Rockefeller Foundation has decided to estab- 
lish a School of Hygiene and Public Health at the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore. It is expected that this school 
will be opened in October, 1917, with Dr. William H. Welch 
as director. The General Education Board, 61 Broadway, 
New York City. 


The sixth biennial report of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission has recently been published, covering the period 
from December 1, 1914, to November 30, 1916. The report 
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shows the great value of the work of the Commission in pre- 
serving letters and papers of importance in the history of the 
state. A surprisingly large amount of such material has been 
secured from many sources during the biennial period. The 
Commission has issued a number of valuable publications. One 
of the most important matters recorded by the report is the 
gift of a “North Carolina Confederate History Fund” of 
$25,000 by Mr. R. H. Ricks. This fund is to defray the ex- 
penses necessary in the preparation of a history of North 
Carolina’s part in the Civil War. Dr. D. H. Hill will write 
the proposed work, and he has resigned the presidency of the 
North Carolina A. and M. College to enter upon the task. Gen- 
eral Julian S. Carr, of Durham, also created a fund of $500 
annually to meet the expenses of the Director of the Hall of 
History in prosecuting his work. This fund is known as the 
“Jule Carr Research Fund.” The report includes an account 
of the organization of a Legislative Reference Library. Sec- 
retary Connor, in his summary at the end of the report, makes 
a most impressive showing of the important work being done 
by the Historical Commission of North Carolina. 


Mr. A. J. Morrison has recently edited six addresses on the 
“State of Letters and Science in Virginia,” delivered chiefly 
before the Literary and Philosophical Society at Hampden- 
Sidney College and the Institute of Education at Hampden- 
Sidney College. The addresses were delivered by John Holt 
Rice, William Maxwell, Jesse Burton Harrison, Jonathan P. 
Cushing, James Mercer Garnett, and Lucian Minor. The col- 
lection of addresses is accompanied by reproductions of the 
portraits of the speakers. Its publication is made possible by 
the support of several patrons who have thus done honor to 
the memory of Jonathan P. Cushing, builder of the New Col- 
lege of Hampden-Sidney, who came to the place during 1817. 
The Stone Printing and Manufacturing Company, Roanoke, 
Virginia. Fifty cents. 


Professor George E. Putnam, of the University of Kansas, 
has recently published a study of the “Land Credit Problem” 
in the series of humanistic studies issued by that institution. 
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Professor Putnam’s study presents clearly much valuable in- 
formation concerning .the conditions under which farm mort- 
gage loans have been made in the United States and the move- 
ment to establish land credit conditions more favorable to 
American farmers. In the chapter on the Federal Farm Loan 
Act Professor Putnam concludes that: “On the whole the 
law is a badly disguised attempt to establish a system of gov- 
ernment loans, under the cloak of codperation, where govern- 
ment loans are not needed. It is essentially a land owner’s 
measure and one that will prove to be cumbersome and need- 
lessly expensive in its operation.” The University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. Seventy-five cents. 


A publication that will be of interest to all students of state 
systems of taxation is the fifth annual report of the Colorado 
Tax Commission. During 1916 the Commission made large 
increases in the assessed valuations of certain industrial cor- 
porations, adding $5,466,000 to the assessed valuations of these 
corporations. The Commission also largely increased valua- 
tions in Denver and other counties. The policy of increasing 
valuations aroused strong opposition to the Tax Commission, 
and an attempt was made to abolish the Commission by an initi- 
ated bill voted on by the people of the state in the November, 
1916, elections. The voters retained the Commission by a ma- 
jority of 3,649. This report is an exceedingly valuable study 
of the taxation problems of Colorado. 


The Forest Service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture has published a valuable report entitled “Some 
Public and Economic Aspects of the Lumber Industry.” The 
report is an able analysis of present conditions in the lumber 
industry and of the reasons for the instability of the industry. 
Recommendations are made as to a proper public forest policy. 
The author of the pamphlet is William B. Greeley, Assistant 
Forester, and it may be obtained from the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., at twenty-five cents a copy. 


General Julian S. Carr has recently prepared and published 
in pamphlet form an account of the Hampton Roads Confer- 
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ence of February, 1865, in which he presents a refutation of 
the statement that Mr. Lincoln told Alexander Stephens and 
the other Confederate Commissioners that if he (Lincoln) 
were permitted to write Union at the top of a sheet of paper, 
then the Confederate Commissioners might write after it what- 
ever they pleased. General Carr has made a painstaking inves- 
tigation of the available sources of information on this inter- 
esting subject and demonstrates conclusively that the terms 
offered the South were really unconditional submission. Pri- 
vately printed, Julian S. Carr, Durham, N. C. 


Dr. John Franklin Crowell, Executive Officer of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, has recently prepared a report on 
“Social Insurance with special reference to Compulsory Health 
Insurance.” Dr. Crowell ably presents the difficulties in the 
way of compulsory insurance by state agencies and suggests 
constructive measures for increasing the ability of existing 
private agencies to provide for the insurance needs of wage 
earners. New York Chamber of Commerce, 65 Liberty Street, 
New York. 


The University of Virginia has published as one of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fellowship Papers a study of “Rural Land 
Ownership Among the Negroes of Virginia,” by Samuel T. 
Bitting, who held the Phelps-Stokes Fellowship during the 
session of 1914-1915. Mr. Bitting pays particular attention in 
this study to economic conditions among the negroes in Albe- 
marle County. The essay is a useful contribution to the under- 
standing of biologic, social, educational, and economic factors 
in the negro’s problem. The University of Virginia also has 
published an interesting series of lectures delivered in connec- 
tion with the work of the Phelps-Stokes Fund by distinguished 
students of negro life. The lectures are by Alfred Holt Stone, 
James H. Dillard, Ulrich B. Phillips, Clarence Poe, William 
O. Scroggs, James Bardin, John E. White, and D. Hiden 
Ramsey. 


The annual report of the John F. Slater Fund for the year 
ending September 30, 1916, contains a large amount of informa- 
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tion with regard to the progress of negro education in the 
South with special information regarding institutions aided by 
the Fund. The appropriations of the Fund for the year 
1915-16 amounted to $67,250. 


On March 27, 1917, The Public Affairs Information Ser- 
vice published a bulletin devoted exclusively to a digest of the 
inaugural messages of the governors to the legislatures of 
thirty-eight states in session during the winter of 1917. In 
a few cases the messages of retiring governors were also in- 
cluded. The publishers of this bulletin furnish information 
on public affairs to codperators and subscribers drawn from 
government departments, libraries, institutions, legislative ref- 
erence bureaus, and other similar organizations. The bulletin 
on governors’ messages is sold at fifty cents a copy, or twenty- 
five cents each for ten or more copies. The H. W. Wilson 
Company, White Plains, N. Y. 


The Fleming H. Revell Company, Chicago, has published 
a volume by Dr. Frederick F. Shannon, entitled “The En- 
chanted Universe and Other Sermons.” Dr. Shannon possesses 
unusual gifts of felicitous and forceful expression, and his 
sermons are full of inspiration and comfort to spiritually- 
minded readers. $1.00 net. 


William Jewett Tucker, President Emeritus of Dartmouth 
College, has recently published a volume of articles, for the 
most part originally contributed to the Atlantic Monthly, under 
the title “The New Reservation of Time.” One of the most 
valuable essays in the book is that on “Undergraduate Scholar- 
ship,” a subject which is just now commanding much atten- 
tion in college and university circles. President Tucker brings 
the ripe experience of his long and distinguished educational 
career to the discussion oi the subject. In particular, he 
advocates “a thorough reconstruction of the whole system of 
college examinations, affecting at least all the major examina- 
tions, giving as a result a system which should test the instruc- 
tor as well as the student and serve as a stimulus to each. Such 


a system, necessitating a board of examiners, would add ma- 
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terially to the cost of instruction, but I believe that it would be 
found to be fully rewarding.” Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Mass. $1.50 net. 


In commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the original production of the first play by an 
American produced in America by professional players, Little, 
Brown and Company announce the publication on April 14 
of “The Prince of Parthia,” by Thomas Godfrey. For this 
work Dr. Archibald Henderson has prepared an extended in- 
troduction, historical, biographical, and critical. The edition 
is to be printed from type and is limited to advance subscrip- 
tions at $2.50. Moses Coit Tyler, the historian of American 
literature, says of Godfrey that he was a true poet and that 
his “Prince of Parthia” is a noble beginning: of dramatic liter- 
ature in America. This play was written at Wilmington, North 
Carolina, where Godfrey died suddenly on August 3, 1763. 
His remains lie buried in the historic churchyard of Old St. 
James, Wilmington. Little, Brown and Company, Publishers, 
34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


An interesting feature of The Wilkes Patriot (Wilkesboro, 
N. C.) is the column of “home-made poetry” by James Larkin 
Pearson, of Boomer, North Carolina. Mr. Pearson writes on 
a great variety of subjects in graceful lines and with true 
poetic feeling. 
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